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THE ASSAULT ON HUMANISM’ 


BY PAUL SHOREY 


Education—what it is, in contrast to what 
it might be—has always seemed to impatient 
revolutionaries a no less unsatisfactory and 
bungling make-shift than marriage, govern- 
ment, the distribution of property, or life itself. 
And the emphasis of his irresponsible denuncia- 
tion has often convinced naive disciples that 
the protestant is divinely commissioned to admin- 
ister a new school system for the creation of a new 
heaven and a new earth. 


The bookish student of recent modernist 
manifestoes experiences that odd sense of 
“been there before” so entertainingly discussed 
by the Autocrat and attributed by the new psy- 
chology to some weakness or defect of “stoic ten- 
sion” in the brain. “If this lad comes to my school,” 
says the Platonic sophist in effect, “I will not afflict 
the spirit of youth in him and corrupt his intelli- 
gence with useless studies as other educators do, 
but teach him the art of life and how to rule his 
house and the city.” “For this reason,” said the 
Arbiter of Elegancies, Petronius, “do our boys 
become so stupid in the schools, because they 
learn nothing that pertains to real life.” 


In the classic age of Louis XIV the salon phil- 
osopher, Antoine de Lamotte, undertook to shake 
off the yoke of opinion and authority and “evalu- 
ate” anew all traditional literature and time-hon- 
ored studies. He achieved a success of scandal 
by rewriting Homer as Homer ought to have writ- 
ten. He also sustained the theses that dead lan- 
guages cannot form the living mind, that modern 
literature is superior to the literature of Greece 
and Rome, and that translations are “equally as 
good” as the originals. 


Some hundred years later Rousseau thinks that 
the world will be surprised to learn that “I count 
the study of languages among the inutilities of 
education”; and Turgot denounces the pedantry 
and the tyranny cf the schoolroom in terms 
strangely familiar to recent readers of the Atlantic 
and the New Republic. “They begin by .. . 
stuffing into the heads of children a crowd of the 
most abstract ideas. Those whom Nature in her 
variety summons to her by all her objects, we fas- 
ten up in single spots, we occupy them on words 
which cannot convey any sense to them.” 


The unprejudiced invalidation of time-honored 
subjects of study was undertaken two centuries 
in advance of the modernist school by the tutor 
and family council of Voltaire’s Marquis. It was 
decided, to begin with, that the young Marquis 
should not waste his time in becoming acquainted 
with Cicero, Horace, and Virgil. “I wish my son 
to be a wit,” said his mother, “that he may make 
a figure in the world.” And if he learns Latin he 


*Extracts from “The Assault on Humanism,’’ recently issued by The 
Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston. Sold at 60 cents net, postpaid. 


is inevitably lost. Are comedies or operas played 
in Latin? But what was he to learn? “The 
minds of children are overwhelmed with a mass 
of useless knowledge. ... At length, after re- 
viewing the merits and demerits of every science, 
it was decided that the young Marquis should learn 
to dance.” ‘There is as much soul in the singing 
and drill at Hampton as in the Latin grammar of 
the preparatory school. 

These anticipations of Mr. Flexner’s ideas are 
no disproof of their validity. I merely wish to con- 
template his magnified contemporaneity, where all 
finite notabilities dwindle, at least in that larger 
historical perspectiv. which he disdains but which 
brings me consolation. 


If argument were identical with what a former 
editor of the Atlantic called the “readable propo- 
sition,” my task would be much simplified. I 
should without further preface or apology assail 
in mood and figure the logic of Mr. Flexner and 
President Eliot, and enter a demurrer which 
would dispense me from all substantive pleading, 

I do not refer primarily to those lamentable ir- 
relevancies with which President Eliot expands 
the little that he has to say on the main theme. 
The horrible obsession of the world-war is the 
King Charles’s Head of nearly all contemporane- 
ous disquisition. To President Eliot the lesson of 
the war is the confirmation of Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy of education; it shows that “science is 
the knowledge best worth having”—for the manu- 
facture of high explosives and the construction of 
Zeppelins and submarines? No. “To make possi- 
ble the secure civilization based on justice, the 
sunctity of contracts [italics mine] and good-will.” 

Similarly it would appear that there is no effec- 
tive body of educated opinion that makes a man 
of Mr. Flexner’s prominence shrink from arguing 
that the very conception of mental discipline is an- 
nulled by the existence of clever boys who find 
“hard” studies comparatively easy; or that the ac- 
ceptance by some colleges of preparatory Latin as 
an indispensable minimum is a virtual admission 
that Latin is rot needed at all for a college educa- 
tion. 

But these irrelevant obiter dicta are not of 
serious import to the main argument; and my de- 
murrer to the logic relates rather to methods 
which Mr. Flexner and President Eliot have in 
common with each other and with many assailants 
of classical studies—the shifting of the issue from 
one kind or grade of education to another; the 
fallacy of assigning one cause for infinitely com- 
plex phenomena; the postulate of an “absolute 
either-or” where no such alternative confronts 
us; the statement of the opponent’s case in its 
feeblest form; exploiting the equivocation of “util- 
ity,” “practical,” “discipline,” “science,” “culture,” 
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and other ambiguous terms; the substitution of 
prophecy, or unsubstantiated assertion, for fact. 

These procedures may. pass muster in the smooth 
course of “the readable proposition”; they could 
not endure the test of an old-fashioned disputation. 

That liberal, progressive, scientific thinker and 
cautious speaker, John Stuart Mill, says, with dis- 
criminating precision, that “The greater classics 
are compositions which from the altered condi- 
tions of human life are likely to be seldom par- 
alleled in their sustained excellence by the times 
to come.” 

Our need for the study of Latin cannot be de- 
duced from the eternal order of nature, like physics 
aud chemistry. It is not even co-extensive with 
our globe, like geology. I should not advise a 
Chinese or Japanese boy to study Latin. He needs 
ali his linguistic memory for other purposes. 
Some trenchant rhetoric of Macaulay often mis- 
quoted in this debate was designed only to enforce 
the contention that for the education of young 
Hindoos English is on the whole the most avail- 
able alien language and literature. 


It is quite true that with the lengthening of the 
interval that divides us from the renaissance and 
from Rome, the relative significance of Latin for 
us tends to diminish. The time may come when 
Latin will concern us as little as it does the Chinese, 
not to speak of the Martians. I do not think it is 
coming in the next fifty years. About 1770, ad- 
vanced thinkers exulted in the belief that their ar- 
guments had banished the classical superstition 
forever. In fact, they were on the eve of a great 
revival of Hellenism. It would have amazed Kant 
to be told that within fifty years—that is, in 1820— 
Greek would be a leading study in all the Gym- 
nasia of Germany. As my old teacher James 
Russell Lowell used to say, I have seen too many 
spirits of the age to be afraid of this one. 


Meanwhile, the broad reasons why your boy 
should certainly study Latin if he is going to col- 
lege, and probably if he is going to complete a 
high-school course, are not difficult to discover. It 
is because he inherits largely by way of France and 
England the institutional and literary tradition of 
Greco-Roman civilization, and because he speaks a 
language whose higher vocabulary is almost wholly 
Latin and which was broken in and fashioned to 
literary uses and the expression of abstract ideas 
by men who not only read but wrote Latin. “You 
no sooner begin to philosophize things,” says Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, “than you must go to the 
Mediterranean languages.” 

This, with some qualifications and reserves, is in 
a lesser degree true also of German. French is, 
as a majority of the leading French critics have ar- 
gued in this controversy, essentially a form of 
Latin. But there is a peculiar necessity that an 
educated English speaker should know at least 
enough Latin to give him some conception of its 
relation to English. Our philosophical German 
friends and critics tell us that English lacks the 
beautiful organic unity and purity of German, and 
that the general inferiority of our intelligence is in 
part due to the fact that the vocabulary for the ex- 
pression. of ideas is not with us, as in German, a 
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natural upgrowth from the roots of sensation and 
perception, but is grafted onto the language from 
au alien stock. The structure and the psychology 
of compound and abstract words is not transparent 
and intelligible as it is in German. 

We imperfect English speakers only half under- 
stand what we are talking about. There is a hor- 
ribly ingenious plausibility in this, as in so much 
philosophical German ratiocination. But there is 
an element of truth which we may take to heart. 
Qur literary critics have very properly replied that 
English is in some sort a not inharmonious juxta- 
position or fusion of two languages. It is, in re- 
spect of its substantive vocabulary, a far more 
complicated instrument and organ of thought than 
either German or French. And for this very 
reason it yields to those who know all its stops 
effects with which even Greek can hardly vie. 
Well, most of us are not directly concerned with 
the final mastery of English for these highest 
artistic and philosophical ends. But the education 
of our guiding classes must recognize that, without 
some clue to this double structure, the normal 
English speaker will certainly have less intelli- 
gence, and probably less practical mastery of his 
uative idiom, than the Frenchman or the German. 
He will be more exposed to the mental confusion 
of dimly discerned meanings and imperfectly ap- 
prehended relations. The moral is plain. 

In defiance of Mr. Flexner’s unwarranted ad- 
monition that we must rest our case on one argu- 
ment only, we may supplement this fundamental 
and elementary consideration by others hardly 
less so. Some training in the comparative gram- 
mar of a synthetic and an analytic language is an 
almost indispensable form of mental discipline for 
the speakers of such a language as ours. And 
Latin, for a priori reasons approved by esteemed 
psychologists, by virtue of its historic relationships, 
aud also on the evidence of a wide experience, is 
the best available language for the purpose. What 
the new pedagogy calls “content value” is added by 
the further consideration that the chief Latin clas- 
sics—Cicero, Virgil, Livy, Horace—in their lucid 
rationality and precision, their urbanity, their san- 
ity, their common sense, their humanized and 
humanizing emancipation from “primitive foolish- 
ness,” parochialism and fanaticism, are singularly 
well adapted for the initiation of the youthful 
mind into literature, criticism of life, and the his- 
toric sense; and that they have in fact been so 
used to such an extent that the literature of Europe 
prior to the year 1900 is unintelligible without 
them. 

Without some preparation in Latin the youth 
who goes on to college cannot study critically lin- 
guistics, philosophy, history, or any Romance 
language, or any European literature, or anything, 
in short, except physical science, in which he prob- 
ably does not wish to specialize, and “Science 
mousseuse,” which, without critical equipment, 
will only addle his brains. “I was thinking,” said 
Brother Copas to the wild little American, “that 
! might start teaching you Latin—it’s the only way 
to find out all that St. Hospital means, including alf 
that it has meant for hundreds of years.” 
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My chief complaint against the assailants of 
Latin is their inacquaintance with, or their deliber- 
ate suppression of, the considerable literature in 
which these suggestions are worked out with dis- 
criminating specific arguments and concrete illus- 
trations. Some years ago I debated a_ similar 
question with President Eliot at the meeting of the 
Association of American Universities. He paid no 
attention to my paper at the time, and he now 
writes in the Atlantic in total disregard of the entire 
literature of the subject. I do not mean merely 
that he suppresses the bibliography and the men- 
tion of names: I mean that he neglects distinctions 
that have been pertinently drawn, ignores chal- 
lenges that have been presented again and again, 
and reiterates without qualification fallacies that 
have repeatedly been exploded. In this President 
Eliot conforms to the general practice or policy of 
opponents of Latin and writers on pedagogy. 
They either have not read the literature which 
they controvert, or they intentionally ignore it. 
They do not inform their readers of its existence, 
and they do not even tacitly amend their own 
arguments to meet its. specific contentions. In 
controversy this is what Lincoln called “bush- 
whacking.” In the authors of textbooks of the 
science or the history’ of education it is the aban- 
denment of the scientific for the frankly partisan 
attitude. 

Mr. Flexner dismisses the service of Latin 
studies to English style with the cavalier averment. 
“No evidence has ever been offered.” But quite 
apart from the many detailed and discriminating 
discussions of the question in the literature of 
Apology for the Classics, there is the consentient 
present-day testimony of many of the leading 
professors of English and modern languages, as 
provisionally presented with particularizing argu- 
ment and illustration in the pamphlets of Profes- 
sors Gayley, Sherman, Grandgent, Lane Cooper. 
and in the lectures on the art of writing by the 
King Edward VII Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Cambridge. We do not ask Mr. Flexner 
to submit his judgment to these authorities, or to 
their reasons, if he can answer them. It is the 
niethod of debate that ignores them (the argu- 
ments not the names) to which we demur. The 
subject is still open for any fresh considerations 
which Mr. Flexner has to present. His dictum 
that no evidence has ever been offered is not argu- 
ment, but a petulant ebullition of feeling. 

It follows that, in the present state of the ques- 
tion, the principal effort of the classicist who aims 
at argument rather than eloquence must be to 
shame his opponents from their unfair tactics. 
their neglect of the cvidence, their preposterous 
logic, and to urge the educated public to examine 
the matter for themselves. He must wearily re- 
peat his old list of “must nots” and “dont’s.” You 
must not shift the issue by talking about democracy 
and the masses, and industrial education, and 
Rooker Washington at Tuskegee, and Madame 
Montessori. That is a mere subterfuge. We are 
speaking of non-vocational high-school and collegi- 
ate education. You must not urge that “they 
don’t get Latin,” that Latin is badly taught and im- 
perfectly remembered, unless you can show that 
other subjects are always effectively taught and 
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not forgotten. And also, unless you confess that 
the unrest and the unsettlement which you your- 
selves have introduced into American education is 
a chief cause of the lack of conviction with which 
most definite or difficult subjects are taught and 
studied today. 

You must not talk as most of you do about eight, 
cen, or twelve years of Latin study without result, 
for that is an unscrupulous exaggeration. You 
must not misquote and apply to totally different 
conditions ‘the satire of English writers aimed at 
schools in which practically nothing was taught 
except the writing of Latin verse. 

You must not argue that, because Latin is com- 
paratively less important to us than it was to the 
Renaissance, it is therefore of little or no signifi- 
cance. For, if you have ever studied elementary 
logic, you know the name for that kind of reason- 
ing. You must not regard a demagogic sneer at 
culture as an argument, for culture is a harmless 
necessary word that serves as well as another to 
designate if not to describe a persistent though not 
easily definable ideal—the thing, let us say, that a 
Latinless generation of graduates will presumably 
lack. 

You must not say, as President Eliot again re- 
peats, that modern literature is not inferior to the 
Classics. That is a consolation for those who can- 
not have both. But our contention is precisely 
that the boy who goes to college or even through 
the high school will understand modern literature 
better for knowing even a little Latin. There is 
no real incompatibility between knowing Latin 
and acquaintance with modern literature. The 
professors of Classics would cheerfully stand a 
competitive examination on modern literature 
with the professional modernists at any time. 

You must not argue that Latin is useless, without 
discriminating the various meanings of utility, the 
higher and lower utility, the immediate and remote 
utility, direct and indirect—and unless you are pre- 
pared also to abolish for high school and college 
students all studies that are useless in the precise 
sense in which the term applies to Latin. You 
must not tell the public that the science of psychol- 
ogy has disproved mental discipline in general, or 
the specific value of the discipline of analytic 
language study in particular. For if you are a 
competent psychologist you know that it is false. 
And to sum up and conclude these negative com- 
mandments, you ought not to divert the minds of 
your pupils, your readers, your audiences, from the 
real issue, by rhetorical appeals either to prejudice 
or to pseudo-science. 

By the appeal to prejudice I mean such things 
as the perpetual insinuation that classical studies 
are aristocratic, undemocratic, supercilious, 
gant, narrowly exclusive, and unappreciative of 
modern excellence. Democracy has nothing to do 
with the matter; and it is a shameless fallacy to in- 
troduce the word into the discussion at all. There 
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is no connection between the equality of men be- 
fore the law and the attempt to equalize the educa- 
tional value of all subjects for all purposes. Any 
kind of knowledge may puff up some kinds of men, 
and to triumph over your neighbor because he hap- 
pens not to know the things you know best, is not 
an amiable trait of human nature. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT.— (VIII) 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


Gilbert K. Chesterton, the greatest of paradox- 
mongers, ready at any time to sacrifice a truth for 
a startling contradiction, occasionally develops an 
amazingly clever characterization, whereat one 
feels ready to forgive him for his vexatious per- 
versions. He is at once witty and conclusive 
when he declares that George Bernard Shaw “is 
like the Venus of Milo: all that there is of him 
And again—‘He has no _ living 
traditions, no schoolboy tricks, no college customs 
to link him with other men. Nothing about him 
can be supposed to refer to a family feud or to 
a family joke. He does not drink toasts; he does 
not keep anniversaries; musical as he is, I doubt 
if he would consent to sing.” 

He certainly would not sing to order and prob- 
ably if he were asked to sing the doxology, he 
would break out into “The Wearing of the Green,” 
but in such a way as to show that he absolutely 
repudiated everything Irish in it. The proof 
of this assertion is found in the Preface to 
Volume II. of “Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant,” 
when explaining his production of a Pre-Raphael- 
ite Play in 1894 he says: “To me the members of 
the Guild of St. Mathew were no more ‘High 
Church clergymen,’ Dr. Clifford no more ‘an 
eminent Noncomformist divine’ than I was to 
them ‘an infidel.’ There is only one religion, 
though there are a hundred versions of it. We 
all had the same thing to say; and though some of 
us cleared our throats to say it by singing Secular- 
ist poems or Republican hymns, we sang them to 
the music of ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ or 
Haydn’s ‘God Preserve the Emperor.’ ” 

If Chesterton coruscates paradoxes at Shaw, 
Shaw lives a perpetual paradox; at all events he 
appears to his friends and enemies a living para- 
dox: when he is most serious he seems most 
flippant, and when he is most flippant he is most 
serious. He is as hard to put down as a flea, and 
the easiest thing to do is give him up in despair. 
But to give him up is impossible. So there you 
are. 

He scatters pearls of autobiography all through 
his writings, just as if it were his business to 
throw them to swine; one would think he were 
taking himself seriously and at the same time one 
would think he were at the opposite pole of taking 
himself seriously, so that as he expresses it he 
seems “cynically perverse to most people, or on a 
good humoredly contemptuous or profoundly piti- 
ful attitude towards ethical conceptions which 
seem to them validly heroic or venerable.” He 
declares that representative critics “can find under 
the surface brilliancy for which they give me 
credit, no coherent thought or sympathy, and ac- 
cuse me, in various terms and degrees, of an in- 
human and freakish wantonness; of pre-occupa- 
tion with ‘the seamy side of life’; of paradox, 


cynicism, and eccentricity, reducible, as some con- 
tend, to a trite formula of treating bad as good, 
and good as bad, important as trivial, and trivial 
as important, serious as laughable, and laughable 
as serious, and so forth.” ; 

A diligent searcher might unearth a fairly con- 
sistent and consecutive autobiography from the 
voluminous Prefaces, stage-directions, and notes 
which Shaw lavishes on his plays and the illus- 
trations which he interpolates into his articles. 
There one can find elaborated his theories of 
play-writing, his ideas in regard to music, and a 
“raft” of his opinions in regard to all manner of 
topics. Chesterton says Shaw ought to have 
been a saint in Ireland, “the home of Saints and 
Virgins.” That signifies that he is not so re- 
garded. Indeed one hardly thinks of him at all 
as an Irishman; even his audacities of wit are too 
self-conscious to be Keltic. But he was born in 
Dublin, July 26, 1856, “of profane stock.” He 
claims to have gone through college—in the same 
way as the Cambridge urchin went through 
Harvard, by passing through the Yard. These 
are his words: “Though my name is to be 
found on the books of no Oxford College, I have 
enjoyed all the real education which the University 
has to offer, by simply walking through the 
University and looking at the beautiful quad- 
rangles.” 

A man might as well say that he experienced 
all the exhilaration of being intoxicated by merely 
looking at a cut-glass wine-cup. Granted that it 
is true that (as he says) “the secret of the absurd 
failure of our universities and academic institu- 
tions in general to produce real change in the 
students who are constantly passing through them 
is that their method is invariably to attempt to 
lead their pupils to feeling by way of thought,” 
still the real students in the colleges and universi- 
ties get through association with one another, the 
thought that comes through feeling; if they learn 
nothing else they at least learn the art of com- 
radeship—an art which we should say was emi- 
nently lacking in Bernard Shaw. He certainly 
gives the impression of isolation; Irish, he does 
not belong to Ireland; English by life, he is not 
classifiable with any known type of Englishman. 
Nevertheless, this must not be laid up against 
him; it is his uniqueness. He certainly boasts of 
negative qualities which would mark him off from 
the average Englishman. He claims that he has 
“no taste for pepular art, no respect for popular 
morality, no belief in popular religion, no admira- 
tion for popular heroics.” He went to London 
when quite young, and after some essays as a civil 
engineer entered the profession of journalism. 
For several years he contributed weekly articles 
on Music to the Star, signing them “Corno di 
Bassetto,” and in the World; he was likewise art 
critic and dramatic critic for the Saturday Review. 
Your years of that slavery, he declares, nearly 
killed him: “I had survived seven years of Lon- 
don’s music, four or five years of London’s 
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pictures, and about as much of its current litera- 
ture, wrestling with them with all my force and 
skill. After that the criticism of the theatre came 
to me as a huge relief in point of bodily exertion. 
The difference between the leisure of a Persian 
cat and the labor of a cockney cab horse is not 
greater than the difference between the official 
weekly or fortnightly playgoings of the theatre- 
critic and the restless rushing to and fro of the 
music critic, from the stroke of three in the after- 
noon, when the concerts begin, to the stroke of 
twelve at night when the opera ends. The pictures 
were nearly as bad. An Alpinist once, noticing 
the massive soles of my boots, asked me whether 
I climbed mountains. No, I replied, these boots 
are for the hard floors of the London galleries. 
Yet I once dealt with music and pictures together 
in the spare time of an active young revolution- 
ist, and wrote plays and books and other toilsome 
things into the bargain. But the theatre struck 
me down like the veriest weakling. I sank under 
it like a baby fed on starch. My very bones began 
to perish, so that I had to get them planed and 
gouged by accomplished surgeons. I fell from 
heights and broke my limbs in pieces. The doc- 
tors said: This man has not eaten meat for 
twenty years; he must eat it or die. I said: This 
nian has been going to London theatres for three 
years and the soul of him has becqme insane and 
is feeding unnaturally on his body. And I was 
right. I did not change my diet, but I had myself 
carried up into a mountain where there was no 
theatre, and there I began to revive. Too weak to 
work, I wrote books and plays.” Now Shaw 
tells this same story, with some variations, in an 
even more amusing manner in the Preface to 
“Plays Unpleasant,” and further explains how he 
came to be a critic, having written five novels 
“without getting further than an encouraging 
compliment or two from the most dignified of the 
London and_ American publishers, who unani- 
mously declined to venture their capital” on him. 
These novels were: “The Irrational “Knot,” 
“Love Among the Artists,” “Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession,” “An Unsocial Socialist’—and, well, per- 
haps the fifth was not published. He says. that 
one or two of them “took shallow root like weeds” 
and trip him up from time to time, whatever 
that may mean. So having to earn his living 
some way—for even vegetables cost a pretty penny 
in London—he took to saying what he otherwise 
couldn’t say. “Every despot,” he says, “must 
have one disloyal subject to keep him sane. Even 
Louis the Eleventh had to tolerate his confessor, 
standing for the eternal against the temporal 
throne. Democracy has now handed the sceptre 
to the sovereign people; but they, too, must have 
their confessor, whom they call Critic.” ‘ 
I wish there were space to cite the whole pas- 
sage, but it is very long. Dear reader, go and 
get it and read the Plays also, especially those in 
the second volume. He confesses somewhere that 
though he was a musical critic of European repu- 
tation he could not play. He might have quoted 
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the remark of another Irishman as a defence 
for this lack: “Sure, to enjoy the taste of an 
omelet:I don’t have to lay an igg.” 

Not as a vegetarian, or as a novelist, or as a 
critic is Bernard Shaw now best known, but as a 
dramatist, and here I might as well stop short; 
for to enter upon any criticism or comment on his 
long series of plays would be manifestly impossi- 
ble within the allotted space. One may read 
Henry L. Mencken’s little book on Shaw’s Plays, 
o1 better still, read the plays, and even better still 
than that, seize every chance to witness them 
when, all too infrequently in these days of Movies, 
they are presented on the stage. I will content 
myself with one brief extract from “Man and 
Superman.” It is not the cleverest or the wit- 
tiest or the most sparkling perhaps, but it is 
thoroughly characteristic. It is where Tanner 
gives Octavius some wise advice about -marrying 
Ann :— 

Octavius: I can not write without inspiration. 
And nobody can give me that except Ann. 

Tanner: Well, hadn’t you better get it from her 
at a safe distance? Petrach didn’t see half so 
much of Laura nor Dante of Beatrice, as you see 
of Ann now; and yet they wrote first-rate poetry 
—at least so I’m told. They never exposed their 
idolatry to the test of domestic familiarity; and 
it lasted them to their graves. Marry Ann; and 
at the end of a week you'll find no more inspira- 
tion in her than in a plate of muffins. 

Octavius: You think I shall tire of her? 


Tanner: Not at all: you don’t get tired of 
muffins. But you don’t find inspiration in them; 
and you won’t in her when she ceases to be a 
poet’s dream and becomes a solid eleven stone 


wife. You'll be forced to dream about some- . 


body else; and then there will be a row. 
Octavius: This sort of talk is of no use, Jack. 


You don’t understand. You have never been in 
love. 


Tanner: I have never been out of it. Why, I 
am in love even with Ann. But I am neither the 
slave of love nor its dupe. Go to the bee, thou 
poet; consider her ways and be wise. By 
Heaven, Tony, if women could do without our 
work and we ate our children’s bread instead of 
making it, they would kill us, they would kill us 
as the spider kills her mate or as the bees kill 
the drone. And they would be right if we were 
good for nothing but love. 


Octavius: Ah, if we were only good enough for 
Love! There is nothing like Love; there is noth- 
ing else but Love; without it the world would be 
a dream of sordid horror. 


Then Tanner charges Octavius with being the 
Don Juan—a remark pointing to the unplayable 
act, the scene of which is laid in the Infernal 
regions. 

Shaw has been unjustly blackguarded for hav- 
ing made derogatory animadversions on Shake- 
speare, comparing Shakespeare unfavorably 
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to himself; but all he meant was that certain of 
Shakespeare’s plays were not well-constructed, 
and in that respect cannot be compared with some 
of his own; an eminently true criticism, though he 
might have left it to be said by someone else, 


‘after he was dead. He might have been satisfied 


with Georg Brandes’s flattering estimate accord- 
ing to which he is “the most advanced of contem- 
Considering “the 
stupendous imbecilities of the London stage,” it 
might be thought that the Danish critic was 
damning with faint praise; but one cannot damn 
Shaw with faint praise; one must either condemn 
him up and down or else recognize him as one of 
the great forces of the present day, and it seems 


fair to predict that he will increase rather than . 


decrease, as time goes on and relegates men to 
their relative positions. 


a 


GREATEST OF OPPORTUNITIES 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. DABNEY 
University of Cincinnati 


For nineteen hundred years there has been no 
such great mement as this. This war is just an- 
other tremendous struggle between the spiritual 
and the physical forces in the world. And since 
the entry of America into this struggle is its 
supreme event, I congratulate those who are priv- 
ileged to represent their country actively in this 
giorious cause. Whether as volunteers or selected 
men for the army and navy, physicians or nurses 
in the Red Cross, makers of munitions or pro- 
ducers of food, I congratulate you heartily on being 
young and able to take a hand in this tremendous 
struggle. 


First, think of the vastness, the stupendous 
force, and the significance of this war. At other 
periods single countries, one after another, have 
fallen into the crucible, but now the whole world 
is in the vast, fiery furnace. The times are mad 
and every shore of humanity is being swept by the 
fury of this conflagration. It is Armageddon, in- 
deed. 

Now when human institutions are in the melting 
pot, men’s long-repressed aspirations have oppor- 
tunities for free expression in the formulation of 
new systems such as never existed before. A great 
process of preparation has been going on for years. 
Never was there so much knowledge, so widely 
spread, and with such means of still wider dissem- 
ination. And never before did the world have so 
miany new and great means for remoulding itself 
upon lines of humanity. 


For a century we had been living on such a level 
of comparative monotony that short-sighted people 
thought the soil of the earth was exhausted and 
the seed of life dead. The development of free- 
dom had ceased, they said, and the progress of 
righteousness had come to a halt. Such is human 
nature that peace does not produce great moral 
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triumphs. Causing idleness, soft living, and cor- 
ruption, peace is sometimes more deadly to spirit- 
ual interests than war. Poverty and toil make 
men strong; suffering and sorrow make them true; 
burden and mystery make them wise. 

But this war has already made a_ prodigious 
change in the world. History is now being made 
at a tremendous rate, not merely in the shifting 
of battle lines, but by the springing to life of seeds 
of hope planted ages ago. Fertilized with the 
rich blood of the world’s best men, a new spring- 
time is opening on the world.—Baccalaureate 
Address, 1917. 


LEADERSHIP OF THE LIFE OF YOUTH 


BY HENRY F. COPE, D. D. 


Chicago 
General S3:retary Religious Education Asse:ciation 


The society of the tomorrow is in the school 
of today. We invest in the education of youth 
because of our faith that if we can guide the 
life ef youth today we shall absolutely determine 
the character of living tomorrow. The leader- 
ship of the life of youth is therefore of national 
and social destiny and welfare. 


Once we thought to make youth good by 
processes of repression; in fact, we believed that 
the only good child of whose goodness we could 
be assured was the one who lay in the grave 
yard. Now we believe that the business of 
society is to give the child a chance to express 
its whole life normally under the best possible 
circumstances and to stimulate that life in the 
direction of expressing its ideals. Education 
exists to train lives for larger living. Its 
ultimate problems are those of character and 
the springs of conduct. 

There is just one guiding principle which will 
apply to all the problems of education as they 
rise; it is, that the business of education is the 
development of efficiency personality. The 
schoois exist to grow the life of youth in the 
growing period into the best possible type of 
rightly ordered personal and social living. The 
mormal product of the schools is trained. ad- 
justed, well-motived, efficient citizens. The busi- 
ness of studies, the courses, the training in 
arts and trades are all but the means by which 
the great end is secured; they are not ends ia 


‘themselves. An educator is not one who causes 


us to know many things, but one who by leading 
us, stimulating us to the knowledge of things, 
brings us to the knowledge and development 
of ourselves. You can never test any system of 
education by the degrees it confers. Hanging 
degrees on a donkey’s ears in no way affects 
his vocal organs. We must test all our educa- 
tional institutions by the products of manhood 
and womanhood competent to live their life and 
Ao the service of their day.—Address. 


a 


We place a large sized volume aside, expecting to read it tomorrow, only to find that on the 
morrow we have less time for reading than today.—Howard Evarts Weed, Portland, Oregon. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 


What’s in a name? Much. East Chicago will 
never have credit for a tenth part of what it is. It 
is no part of Chicago. It has no more organic 
relation to Chicago than as though it were in 
Pennsylvania. 
~ It is next to Chicago, it is within twenty miles 
of the “loop” of Chicago, but it is in Indiana, and 
i3 (census of 1910) the sixth city in Indiana. 


Its Indiana harbor and its Calumet river are 


better known in current literature than is East 
Chicago, and its suburbs—Hammond and Gary— 
are certainly more famous. 

For the queerest freak America has produced in 
a century East Chicago was responsible, and it 
gave her limitless publicity. An old law, intended 
to. apply to unoccupied land, said that any city or 
town might annex or absorb any adjoining terri- 
tory. Some bright East Chicagoan stumbled upon 
this law and East Chicago proceeded to annex and 
absorb Hammond, which was already larger than 
East Chicago. There was consternation in Ham- 
mond and great merriment in East Chicago, but it 
was but fora day. The new double-sized East 
Chicago was then next to Gary, and Gary got busy 
and annexed and absorbed both Hammond and 
East Chicago into a mighty Gary, the second city 
ir Indiana. 

Now nobody made merry. Gary did not want all 
these cities, for they could out-vote Gary every 
time, and they did not want to be a tail to Gary 
even if they could out-vote her. It was a serious 
legal tangle and no joke! It took a lot of legisla- 
tive and legal wisdom to unscramble the municipal 
mess. 

The three cities are really one industrially and 
locationally, and they would make a city far above 
the hundred thousand mark. 

From the standpoint of educational publicity, 
Gary is many laps ahead of her older sisters, but 
they are not behind in educational achievement. 
Of Hammond we spoke at length in the issue of 
February 22. 

Superintendents McDaniel of Hammond and 
Canine of East Chicago have been in their posi- 
tions more than twelve years. Of course, they 

ave been influenced not a little by the adventur- 
ous spirit of William Wirt at Gary, not as trailers, 
but as co-workers in progress. Mr. Canine made 
his system all over in September, 1914, and for 
three years has tried it and most satisfactorily. It 
is organized on the three-three, three-three plan, 
more commonly called the six-six plan. The pri- 
mary school, consisting of grades one, two and 
three, is preceded by one year of kindergarten. 
Grades four, five and six make the intermediate 
school. For convenience these two schools are 
called the elementary school. The junior high 
school consists of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
years and the senior high school of the tenth, elev- 
enth and twelfth years. The primary school is not 


departmental. The intermediate school is partly 
departmental. 


The common school work is completed in the 
seventh year. 

Five years are devoted to high school subjects. 
First year college work may be elected in the 
twelfth year. 

All class periods from the fourth to the twelfth 
years are sixty minutes in length. Each period 
is divided between recitation and supervised 
study. 


The school day consists of six sixty-minute peri- 
ods for all teachers and pupils. 
The teaching corps is earnest and progressive, 


with principals who care and dare to be leaders in 
progress. . 


> 


FIRST GRADE* 


BY JOHN L, SHROY 
Philadelphia 


They come from brown stqne mansion, 
They come from humble cot. 

Sometimes they’re clean as a new pin, 
And other times they’re not. 


They leave their homes and mothers 
Just like all children should, a 
With kisses on their foreheads, j 
And whispers, “Now, be good.” 


They are awkward with their clothing, 
They are awkward with their feet. 
They are awkward in the narrow aisle, 

And awkward in the seat. 


Their right hand is their left hand, © 
And their left hand is their right. be 
And sixteen have no hands at all, ! 
Because of first day fright. 


They talk out when they shouldn't, 
And they’re silent when they should. 

And raising hands for various things, 
Is not yet understood. 


Oh, my! it’s some big problem; 
But in a week or two, 

That teacher with that awkward squad. 
Has taught them what to do. 


They get busy with their papers, 
Each order is obeyed, 

They listen when they’re spoken to, 
The same as second grade. 


She lures them into learning, ed | 
With clever, childlike guile, 

She woos them into order } 
With the sunshine of her smile. 


Here’s honor to her queenship, 
Or her “Grace” if you prefer. 
The skillful first-grade teacher,— 

My hat is off to her. 


*Read at the first annual banquet of the First Grade teachers of 
Philadelphia. 
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INDUSTRIAL RURAL SURVEY 


Bellevue school district, Blaine county, 
Idaho——Miss Frances Mills, county superin- 
tendent—did a piece of Industrial Rural Survey- 
ing between January 1 and February 15, 1917, 
which deserves national prominence. It was 
the height of efficiency, the best of pedagogy, 
the keenest community activity. 

1. The pupils secured a description of the 
boundaries of the Bellevue school district from 
the county superintendent. 

2. They secured from the office of the county 
assessor the descriptions of lands in the district 
and the owner of each tract. 

3. From these descriptions—which were 
mere figures—-they located the various tracts of 
land and printed carefully in each the name of 
the owner. These tracts, fractional parts and 
forty-acre subdivisions, were about 200 in num- 
ber. With this large number of descriptions 
acquired, the pupils wrote the figures so that 
the locations could be found automatically, be- 
fore the maps were completed. 

4. The names of the owners were found by 
going through the records in the county asses- 
sor’s office very carefully in order to make 
drawings from the assessor’s plats showing 
fractional areas. The “bashful” boys in the 
class walked ten miles and worked in the office 
for over three hours to get this information. 
The pupils then decided among themselves that 
each should take specified areas on which to 
gather information, as crops, amounts of land 


under cultivation, amounts of tillable land, etc. | 


This information was secured from the owners 
of the lands or from the tenants. In the ma- 
jority of cases each pupil made drawings of the 
lands ewned by the man from whom he was. to 
get the information, then either called upon the 
owner personally and had him locate his build- 
ings, alfalfa areas, gardens, grain areas, pas- 
tures, etc., or if this were not possible he merely 
sent the drawing to him with a letter inclosea 
asking him for the information. Nearly all the 
owners of these lands responded upon the first 
request for the information. Those who did not 
were pressed until they yielded. When each 
pupil had secured the information which he was 
seeking he gave it to one of the other pupils, who 
in turn gave him the results which he had ob- 
tained. In this way the burden was lessened 
for each pupil and the results were obtained 
much incre auickly. 

5. All alfalfa areas were colored with 
green; grain areas, orange; pasture areas, blue; 
etc., so that any onlooker could acquire the in- 
formation at a glance. 

6. When the maps were completed they 
were placed upon the walls in one 
of the schoolrooms, and all the teachers 
ot the Bellevue schools were asked to judge 
them. It had been decided sometime previous 
to this that the best map should be sent to the 


state department of education and the one which 
ranked second should be presented to the county 
superintendent. 

Several newspapers gave generous notices of 
the work and consequently within two weeks 
such a call had come for these maps from the 
different schools of the state and from inter- 
ested people that the pupils were unable to sup- 
ply them. Each of the pupils consented to pre- 
pare another map. It was impossible to sup- 
ply all the maps called for. 

Some of their findings were as follows :— 

1. Alfalfa areas gave the owners from 150 
to 300 per cent. greater returns than grain areas 
of equal size. This was found to be due to soil, 
altitude, length of growing season, cost of pro- 
ducing, etc. 

2. In the district there were 31,220 acres 
of land. 

3. Of this amount about 470 acres is rock 
land in the river bottums and creek bottoms and 
is good for nothing. This they called “waste 
land.” 

$. The approximate amount of tillable land 
in the district is 4,700 acres. 

5. The approximate amount of tilled land 
is 2,830 acres. 

6. The approximate amount of land used 
for grazing is 26,520 acres. 

7. Land used for pasture 690 acres. Land 
used for horticulture and buildings, exclusive 
of Beilevue, 105 acres. 

The teacher says :— 

“This industrial survey work has_ probably 
been the most important feature of our school 
work this year in turning the attitude of the 
general public from one of apathy and indiffer- 
ence toward school work to one of interest, ap- 
preciation, confidence, co-operation and succor. 
Many local and distant calls which have come 
to us for the results of our work have been 
handled by the pupils themselves—everything 
from gathering data for their maps to mailing 
out the collected and organized material which 
is the result of the work of the whole class in- 
dividually and collectively. 

“It will be understood, of course, that the 
greatest good that ¢an come to the pupils them- 
selves as a result of this work is not the fact 
that they have given to their community and to 
their country some valuable data of this nature, 
but because it has developed in them accuracy, 
self-reliance, resourcefulness and social effi- 
ciencv. The bashfulness of boys and girls of 
school age towards neople in the business world 
is very marked. Having few things in common 
they would rather pass them by with only a 
spoken word than to enter into a conversation 
at a total loss of what to say. This work has 
necessarily caused them to mingle with people, 
to enter into conversation with them, to ex- 
change ideas, to draw inferences of their own 
and to stand upon their own feet. It has given 
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them great satisfaction to really feel that they 
have produced a piece of work concerning which 
they know more than the people at large and 
even their own instructors. 

“The method in which the work was divided 
and subdivided by the pupils in order to com- 
plete it quickly and well was nothing short of 
marvelous. It proved clearly that the native, 
fertile, imaginative and unspoiled attitude of 
the child mind falls hardly short of the scientific. 
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To be sure their mistakes were many, but the 
nature of the work was such that sooner or later 
a reaction occurred which in many cases acted 
as a positive check or proof that they were 
either right or wrong. Naturally this led to re- 
flective and anticipatory thought which came be- 
cause the pupils were really finding themselves. 
These pupils, when they completed their work, 
were dealing with thoughts and things—not 
with idle fancies and unsubstantial hopes.” 


SHALL TECHNICAL GRAMMAR BE RETAINED IN THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS? 


BY ANDREW E. EICHMANN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To those of my readers who have been asso- 
ciated with the New York City school system, 
these twenty years have seen its method of pen- 
manship reversed three times; its notions of 
music, drawing, nature study, and physical train- 
ing changed twice; and its conceptions of arith- 
metic and the language arts so generously pom- 
melled that my readers will scarcely refer the 
present course of study to that in effect twenty 
years ago. 

A rumor has been current nearly two years that 
a radical revision of the course in English is con- 
templated by the New York Board of Superin- 
tendents. I shall limit myself to but one phase 
of the discussion—the matter of gravest import— 
the question :— 

I find that the opponents to technical grammar 
fall into three classes :— 

1. Those who hold that grammar is too ab- 
stract a study for children of school age. 

2. Those who hold that this subject is not 
essential to a graduate unless he enters high 
school. 

3. Those who insist that a working knowledge 
of speech is obtainable by language drills. 

To the first class, let me say that experience 
does not support the contention. Teachers who 
seem to have a perverse knack of making gram- 
mar abstract deal with parallel abstractness in 
nearly all subjects they teach, and it is only in 
subjects to their liking that they can “become” 
concrete. 

To the second class, let me say that the study 
of grammar is essential to the intelligent study of 
any language, whether the pupil is a prospective 
high school student or not. The question is not, 
Is it essential? The question is, How much of it 
is essential—to our pupil? 

To the third class, let me say: What are those 
language drills? And assuming that there is to 
be a correct standardization of language drills, 
let me ask, by what process of induction, or de- 
duction perhaps, the 7B teacher would lead up 
to the case concord illustrated in these two 
simple sentences :— 

“The moon seemed to shine just for us, Jack 
and me.” 


“We sat in the mellow moonlight, Jack and I.” 
Assuming, also, that the language drills used in 
the development of this lesson are highly intel- 
ligible, let me ask by what sesame is the pupil 
to make the correct adjustments thereafter—he 
knows nothing of the classified standards of 
correct usage? 

To all three classes, let me say: Is therea 
subject in the curriculum more important to your 
pupil than his language? Is there a subject he 
will use more frequently? Is there a subject 
that will mean one-fourth as much to him in 
after life? Your pupil cannot acquire an intel- 
ligent knowledge of his language without an in- 
telligent study of it. He cannot make an intel- 
ligent study of it without making grammatical 
inductions. 

A supervising officer informs me that the only 
question that will give rise to the disputes is the 
teaching of technical grammar in the upper 
grades of the schools; “that psychologists. and 
educationists are constantly reminding us_ that 
the child has not yet reached the con- 
ceptual stage when we begin to teach tech- 
nical grammar.” 

This statement might go far towards some set- 
tlement, if it could be substantiated and main- 
tained. It does not square with my readings on 
the subject. Let me extract from some of our 
educationists :— 

“Those who advocate excluding from the first 
school years all work demanding reasoning do 
not understand psychology.”—Bolton. 

“Psychologists now teach us that the concept 
and the percept arise together.”—Moore. 

“The pupil who is taught to separate a sentence 
into its elements is learning to analyze thought 
and consequently to think.”—Professor Greene. 

“This formal condition of a possible sentence 
can not only be taught very early, but it is for 
practical reasons, desirable to teach it early.”— 
Professor Laurie. 

“In order to write good sentences the writer 
must see clearly the subject, the predicate, and 
the subsidiary matter.”—Hinsdale. 

“The modes of putting nouns and_ verbs 
together express the relation of objects and 
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events which can be cognized only by the in- 
telligent.”—J. S. Mill. 

“We must pause to inquire whether teachers 
have any duty to perform toward their pupils 
as conceiving intelligences, whether this so com- 
prehensive human ability should be stimulated 
into activity through our effort. We cannot but 
answer these questions affirmatively.”—Horne. 

Discarding grammar from the curriculum will 
not improve the English in our schools. I am 
safe in saying that the weakness in point is 
ascribable to at least four causes :— 

(a) The lack of explicitness in our course of 
study, notably in the 6A, 5B and 5A. No two 
teachers will determine or interpret alike in the 
material of these grades. Result: They may do 
as little as they please. 

(b) The lack of unanimity among the many 
schools in what is strictly technical; e. g. defin- 
itions and classifications. 

(c) The weakness of the grammar lesson. 
This weakness may be ascribable to the lack of 
enthusiasm, to a faulty method, to the teachers’ 
lack of knowledge of grammar, or to any com- 
bination of the three. 

You will agree with me that I have a right to 
expect that the teacher know the general aim of 
the subiect he teaches. You will concede also 
that it would be absurd to speak of the general 
aim of a subject without some knowledge of its 
limitations. 

The fault of the old grammar was within. It 
aimed to do too much, and was lost in the wilder- 
ness of its own making. The successful students 
of Gould Brown became finished logicians who 
could rip the finest piece of literature to shreds, 
but whose distressing attempts in speech and 
composition proved that the progressive grammar- 
ian was very far from learning the art of speak- 
ing and writing his language correctly at all. (sic!) 

We have come to the vital point in the discus- 
sion. To illustrate, I present these three pairs of 
very primitive sentences to my pupil :— 


The boy is not here. The boys are not here. 
The boy plays. The boys play. 
The boy has books. The boys have books. 


My pupil reads, inspects, contrasts, and _ finally 
induces that the verb shifts to agree with its 
subject. He formulates one law of correct 
speech. This is a grammatical act; this is gram- 
mar, genuine grammar. Grammar (let us now 
define it) is a compendium of inductions govern- 
ing the correct use of speech. Nothing more, 
nothing less. 

The teacher will undoubtedly realize that this 
definition is not intended for children. Defini- 
tions vast by nature are lost upon the young mind, 
which is by nature near-sighted. 

The general definition, however, suggests the 
general aim for the teacher; as such I beg to sub- 
mit it. It is the particular aim that engages the 
pupil. By its very nature the study of grammar 
is, and must be, an inductive process. The dimen- 
sions of the text are neither requisitive nor per- 
quisitive, 
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A very legitimate question now arises: How 
much grammar should be taught in our ele- 
mentary schools? As already seen, the study of 
grammar is a generalizing process. The power 
to generalize unfolds as reason matures; and 
this takes place seldom before the last two or 


three years of the elementary school. This is a 
restriction of importance. Another restriction is 
involved in the purpose of the lesson itself. 


The study of grammar trains to reason and to 
think—an educational process; this is its cultural 
value. The study of grammar leads to a more 
workable knowledge of language; that is_ its 
practical value. The scope of the former is 
regulated by leisure and proficiency, that of the 
latter by necessity. With elementary school 
children there is not much choice. 

Speaking generally, the scope of grammar is 
conditioned by 

1. The pupil’s maturity. 

2. His attainments in reading. 

3. His ability to express himself. 

The graduating class that is positively back- 
ward in the mechanics of reading had better stop 
analyzing and parsing, and give that time to les- 
sons in reading. The same applies to the class 
that has yet to acquire the first ease, so to speak, 
in composition. Grammar can, and will, vitalize 
these two subjects, but it is worthless without 
them. 


Furthermore it must be remembered that, ob- 
jectively, grammar is primarily the study of the 
sentence. Your parts of speech are parts of 
speech only when they function in a_ sentence. 
The study of the function of words is the in- 
tensive study of sentence structure. Appropriate 
exercise will lead your pupil to the rationale of his 
speech—the standard and the only standard, to 
which in time he can appeal for sanction. 


We are living in an age of system. The basic 
principle of system or order is proper classifica- 
tion. We scrupulously avoid all classification in 
our classrooms, as being too abstract. We con- 
demn classification in our nature study period 
for the same reason! Ay, if these innocent chil- 
dren actually had the specimens we are talking 
about, they would do all the classification them- 
selves. And in the laboratory of grammar what 
a mass of specimens they see! But they may 
only look at them, they must not examine them! 

| realize quite fully that not much is to be 
gained by generalities. But principles, like defini- 
tions, travel in generalities. And yet it isa 
simple matter, even though perhaps a_ lengthy 
process, to reduce generalities to their concrete 
equivalents. My criticism aims to be constructive. 

I believe that abstract grammar, pure and 
simple, is beyond the reach of the average grade 
pupil. (I refer to the textbook of fine discrim- 
inations, more properly the manual of the aca- 
demic student.) 

I believe that the so-called language exercises 
are absurd and at variance with the methods of 
enlightenment. 

I believe that by making the correct adjustments 
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between grammar and pupil, an appreciable meas- 
ure of grammar can be imparted in the elementary 
schools. This is no assertion merely. In the 
language of common sense, it is building the 
simple logic of simple language upon the properly 
construed apperceptive pedestal. The process 
must be inductive to be sure, but it must draw up 
the pupil to the proper standards by carefully 
planned deductions. 


FRANK B. SANBORN 


[From the Boston Transcript.] 


It is some time now since Frank B. Sanborn 
joined his old friends Henry Thoreau and John 
Brown on the further shore, but a good anec- 
dote of the last survivor of the Concord Parnas- 
sians is as appropriate at one time as another, 
and the Nomad has such an anecdote. It comes 
in a letter from Professor J. H. Atkinson of the 
English department of the lowa State College 
at Ames. “The incident,” says Mr. Atkinson, 
“took place in August of 1905. A day later an 
account of it was written as herewith sub- 
mitted, first, because it was fresh in mind; and 
second, because I had conceived the idea of send- 
ing it to the Boston Transcript when the death 
of Thoreau’s chief biographer should be an- 


nounced. The sketch was filed away and I had 


entirely forgotten it till a belated notice of San- 
born’s death came to my attention.” Better 
late than never; and this is the story, as it was 
set down in 1905 :— 

Among the few literary pilgrimages I have 
made in this and other lands is a journey to 
Walden Pond. As I was about to cast a stone 
on the cairn, an act of esteem the pilgrim to 
Walden invariably performs to Thoreau, I heard 
a dead stick snap near the water’s edge. _ The 
iron gray of an elderly man’s head was visible 
over a clump of low shrubbery that skirted the 
brink. The profile showed the eyes bent down 
as though intent cn the preparing of bait, the 
setting of a trap, the washing of a foot, or the 
unlatching of a shoe. In spite of my fancy that 
here was the priest of Walden come again to 
bathe in his beloved lake, I cast the stone upon 
the cairn and walked firmly to the man’s side. 
He seemed in no wise disturbed nor even ceased 
trom unfastening the strings of his shoe. 

“Going swimming?” I inquired. 

“Yes; I am going to swim.” 


“Thoreau has bathed here in other times, no 


doubt,” I rejoined. 

“Is this your first time here?” 

“Have you read Thoreau’s ‘Walden’ ?” 

“Yes; and some cther books of his.” 

“Where do you belong?” 

“] belong in New Jersey.” 

“Are you interested in literature ?” 

“Ves; I am a teacher of that subject in Blair 
Academy.” 

“Well, I’ve swum here many a time. Better 
go in.” 


"Since yoii’re in, will. I might ot have 
another opportunity to swim in Walden.” 

“Can you swim?” 

“Yea 

“The depth is a hundred feet where you are 
there. Better keep close to shore. Have you 
read any biographies of Thoreau?” 

“Yes, I’ve read them all. The best is by F. B. 
Sanborn of Concord here.” 

“I’m Sanborn. Where do you go when you 
leave this pond?” 

“I go to Cambridge.” 

“Stop at my house; I’ll go with you that far.” 

I stopped, and in consequence received an au- 
tograph copy of F. B. Sanborn’s “Henry D. 


Thoreau,” the most prized book I have on my 
shelves today. 


ILLUSTRATED HEALTH CHARTS 
[ Editorial. 

Whatever may be thought of the results of the 
many special appropriations of the National Edu- 
cation Association, we think there is no longer any 
question as to the value of the work done by the 
joint committee on Health Problems in Education 
of the National Council of the National Education 
Association and the Council of Health and Public 
Instruction of the American Medical Association, 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City, chairman. 

The N. E. A. and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation provide $1,000 a year each. 

The first pamphlet report of this joint committee 
was entitled “Minimum Health Requirements for 
Kural Schools.” Seven hundred and fifty thousand 
copies (750,000) of that eight-page report have 
been printed, through the generosity of the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund of Chicago, and 
most of these have been distributed throughout the 
country by the United States Bureau of Education. 
“. moderate number of copies of that report are 
still available, and these may be obtained from the 
United States Bureau of Education in Washing- 
ton or from the chairman of the committee. 

The first report deals mostly with the health 
problems of the rural school—the sanitary sur- 
roundings of the school child in the country. 
Minimum sanitary requirements for rural schools 
are proposed in that report for the purpose of help- 
ing to establish a standard of fundamental health 
essentials in the rural school and its material 
equipment, so that attainment of this minimum 
standard may be demanded by public opinion and 
by educational authorities of every school in the 
country. 

Conformity to the minimum sanitary require- 
ments should be absolutely necessary to the pride 
and self respect of the community; and to the 
sanction and approval of county, state, and other 
supervising and interested official or social agencies. 

Neglect of anything essential for health in con- 
struction, equipment and care of the rural school 
plant is at least an educational sin of omission and 
may reasonably be considered a social and civic 
crime or misdemeanor. 


Continued on page 186, 
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RHYTHM VERSUS TECHNIQUE 


One of the issues ot the day, educationally, is 
the relation of rhythm to technique. 

This has long been the issue in science and 
philosophy. It is now the issue in psychology 
and pedagogy. It is am issue that cannot be 
dodged. It is a problem that begins with the 
far-back question whether matter is prior to 
mind or mind to matter. 

Is physiology the creation of psychology or 
psychology of physiology? 

Is mental action the fruit of physical activity 
or physical activity the result of mental activity ? 

In the answers to these questions the science 
of immortality largely rests. The relation of 
rhythm to technique is, then, very near a reli- 
gious as weil as a scientific matter. It brings 
religion and pedagogy as close together as it 
does physiology and psychology. 

Emile Jaques-Delcroze has assumed the role of 
the standard bearer of the Eurythmicians, the 
newest educationists of the world. 

Here are a few thrilling sentences of the Eu- 
rythmic science and art, physiology and psy- 
chology, philosophy and pedagogy :— 

“There are two physical agents by means of 
which we appreciate music,—ear as regards 
sound, and the whole nervous system as regards 
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rhythm. . . . Movement is instinctive in man 
and therefore primary.” 

All out-of-step faults in children are due “to 
lack of co-ordination between the mind which 
conceives, the brain which orders, the nerve 
which transmits and the muscle which executes. 

. . The power of phrasing and shading music 
with feeling depends upon the training of the 
nerve centres, upon rapid communication be- 
tween brain and limbs. 

“The need is to create by the help of rhythm a 
rapid and regular current of communication be- 
tween brain and body. . . . The aim is to elim- 
inate in every muscular movement, by the help 
of the will, the untimely intervention of muscles 
useless for the movement in question, and thus 


developing attention, consciousness and will- 
power. 


“Neurasthenia is often nothing else than intel- 
lectual confusion produced by the inability of the 
nervous system to obtain from the muscular sys- 
tem regular obedience to the order from the 
brain. 

“The body must become capable of responding 
to artistic. rhythms and realizing them quite 
naturally without fear of exaggeration. 

“Art has everything to hope from new gen- 
erations brought up in the cult of harmony, of 


physical and mental health, of order, beauty and 
truth.” 


In a word rhythm is before, behind, beneath, 
beyond technique, just as the mental is higher 
and holier than the physical. 

ROTATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

Professor P. G. Holden, the sayer of many 
great new things, started something of wonderful 
significance when he said in his direct way :— 

“Remember that in the rural schools, the younger 
children know what is taught to the seventh and 
eighth graders; in fact they actually help their 
older brothers and sisters do the agricultural work 
at home and in the school. Then why not give 
them something new each year?” 

The grading of the course of study for rural 
schools has many alarming defects. 

Every attempt to citify a rural school is an at- 
tempt to ruin the rural school. 

OF aa city school is never the ideal for country 
ife. 

The tragedy of having the country boys and 
girls start for the city as early as possible, there 
to live and die, is largely due to the pedagogical 
crime of glorifying the grading of schools in city 
and country. 

We have rarely read a more vitalizing rural 
paragraph than this from Mr. Holden’s pen:— 

“The teaching of agriculture will not be a real 
success so long as we teach exactly the same things 
over and over and over again, year after year, 
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Neither will it be a sticcess, if in otir attempt to 
popularize the subject, we skim all the interesting 
things the first year or two, leaving nothing crisp 
and fresh and new for the teachers -who follow. 
Rotate the subjects so as to have something new 
and live each year.” 

Going over and over and over with soil lessons, 
corn lessons, poultry lessons, etc., year after year, 
makes everything stale to many rural school chil- 
dren all the time. Teach growing things one 
year; making things the next year; about live 
things the third year; and about soil and home the 
fourth year. 

In this way or in some other way Rotate. 

Never have a rural school stress any phase of 

country life oftener than once in four years. 
’ When the four years’ work is finished, start in 
again with the first year’s work. By this time the 
older pupils have graduated and the work will be 
new again to both teacher and pupils. 

Whatever has been learned each year will be 
well-known and understood for the three succeed- 
ing years and will be magnified by practical appli- 
cation every year. 

Rotation of subjects gives the pupils more agri- 
culture, keeps the work live and real and vital, 
and makes it easier for the county superintendent, 
who usually has little or no help in rural super- 
vision. He can train his teachers for one line of 
work each year, while it is very difficult to train 
them for all lines of work. 

If we are going to make agriculture as stilted as 
traditional lessons in English, as lifeless as some 
lessons in arithmetic, then in heaven’s name let’s 
have no agriculture. 

If agriculture is to be studied chiefly from a 
book then by all means have children study ancient 
history instead of agriculture, for ancient history 
is petrified, and the facts cannot change as they 
are always changing in agriculture. 

Let us realize that the end of education is to 
educate. Agriculture must be for educational 
vitality rather than for mere information. 


CHURCHILL JUST MISSES IT 


Thomas W. Churchill, one of the big factors 
in New York city’s educational policies and in 
New York city politics, came fairly near being 
the candidate against Mayor Mitchel. 

After Hearst declined to be a candidate, it 
would have been Churchill had the candidate 
come from Manhattan, but it was thought to be 
politic to take the candidate from Brooklyn, 
and Judge John F. Hylan was selected to make 
the race against Mayor Mitchel. 

With Churchill the school issue would have 
been clean cut. We do not see how it can be 
the dominant issue with Hylan, who was nomi- 
nated to get the Brooklyn vote, depending upon 
Tammany to take care of Manhattan. 


Bird Coler and Churchill will inject the schools 


into the campaign, with William H. Maxwell 
and William H. Allen doing their bit in lively 
fashion. 


Happy the schoolman who does not live in 
New York from now to November 6. 

it William Wirt, superintendent of schools in 
Gary, Indiana, can be the isstie in a New York 


city election it will surely be the eighth wonder of 
the world. 


BROWN TO OSHKOSH 

Dr. H. A. Brown wins the presidency of the 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, State Normal School. This 
is one of the best state normal schools of the 
United States. It is large. It has an ideal con- 
stituency. It is strictly professional. It has al- 
ways had a strong president and faculty. It has 
escaped all factionalism. It has always had the 
ardent loyal support of the city and district. 
The equipment is admirable and adequate. 

Dr. Brown brings to the presidency the latest 
word in educational progress. His scholarship is 
extensive, his skill intensive. As head of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the state of 
New Hampshire he has demonstrated unfailing 


energy, ardent professional devotion, and unal- 
loyed sanity. 


Oshkosh and Brown will mean much to teacher 


training in Wisconsin and beyond. 


ERNEST POOLE AND “HIS FAMILY’* 


Chicago is beginning to reap the reward of the 
educational activities of the past third of a century. 
Ernest Poole is one of the ablest of the younger 
writers of today. He was born in Chicago, edu- 
cated in Chicago, breathed the industrial and social 
atmosphere of that city during its transition from 
a boss-ridden to a highly democratic city. All 
this made him a Socialist, but not a speed-limit, 
wide-open-throttle Socialist. 

Ernest Poole is essentially a student of men and 
women, of men and women in the making, in their 
a and undoing, in home, social, and business 
ife. 

He has produced a story worthy the name of 
“novel,” a book that all fathers should read, espe- 
cially ambitious fathers of girls in their teens. 

Ernest Poole is a philosopher without being a 
mere theorist; a student of human nature who 
knows when to stop prying into-nerveless inci- 
dents, mere happenings; a writer who is enough 
of an artist to magnify impressions without being 
a cubist. 

“His Family” is really the story of a man whose 
family life was neglected for business at the time 
when his three daughters needed a wise father’s 
studious devotion and came to realize it in time to 
reveal to younger fathers their responsibilities and 
possibilities. 

“His Family” portrays vividly three stages of 
the life of girls who are really left to their own 
sweet will, one of whom plays in luck matri- 
monially and has a life of an ordinary good 
woman who has the ups and downs of life without 
going very high up or very low down. The second 
was an intense social reformer who placed service 
for the multitude of needy families above respon- 


His Family.” By Ernest Poole. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 320 pages. Price, $1.50. 
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sibility to herself, her husband or her child. The 
third went the way of the unlooked-after girl who 
made the best of the worst conditions into which 
she drifted and which she accepted as carelessly 
as she lived. It is needless to advise the reading 
of “His Family,” because it has all the elements 
of a “best seller” and some of the elements of a 
great American novel, or as it is styled in the 
language of the day, of a sympathetic novel of 
American life. 


IN NEW YORK 


John Purroy Mitchel’s platform is a Wirt plat- 
form to the limit, while John J. Hylan’s plat- 
form is anti-Wirt to the limit. 

Judging from the reading of the two plat- 
forms, Mayor Mitchel knows what the Wirt 
platform is and Judge Hylan does not even give 
a good guess as to its significance. 

We shall await with interest the personal in- 
terpretation which Judge Hylan gives his plat- 
form. We still decline to believe that the schools 
will play any appreciable part in the election un- 
less Judge Hylan succeeds in appealing to the 
anti-Foundation prejudices through the use of the 
schools. Whether that prejudice is deep enough 
and broad enough to be significant remains to be 
demonstrated. 

There will be a lot of opportunity for school 
people to study various shades of political 
prejudices in the New York campaign. 


THE MILLEDGEVILLE MIRACLE 

The success of the first Summer Short Course 
for Teachers at the Georgia Normal and Indus- 
trial College, Milledgeville—M. M. Parks, presi- 
dent,—is so remarkable as to be little short of 
miraculous. 

It was an experiment. 

It was a three-weeks highly intensified course 
for teachers. 

Room, board, light, entertainments, lectures, 
and all fees for three weeks $10.50. 

The State Department of Education heartily co- 
operated. 

- The people of Milledgeville contributed $1,500 
for outside lecture and entertainment talent. 

The faculty members gave their services gratis. 
The state made no appropriation. Boarding stu- 
dents paid no tuition fee. It was all in the $10.50. 

It was estimated that possibly 200 would en- 
roll, but more than 1,000 came! 

We never know how great a demand is until we 
try to meet it. 


INDUSTRIAL RURAL SURVEY 


We are using in this issue an account of an 
Industrial Rural Survey of the Bellevue School 
District, Blaine County, Idaho, under the direc- 
tion or at the suggestion of Miss Frances Mills, 
county superintendent. This is community ser- 
vice which benefits alike the children and the 
community. It was practically the thought as 
well as action of the children themselves. 

It was pupil initiative raised to the nth 
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power. We have known no better demonstration 
of the possibilty of power in a rural school. 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS 

General Harrison Gray Otis, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Los Angeles Times, who recently 
died in his eighty-first year, is about the last of 
the men who have had a great personality in 
daily journalism. The Times is one of the 
greatest daily papers in the United States. It 
has a most unusual influence politically, civically, 
and industrially. We are not likely ever to see 
his like again in journalism. 
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AFTER TWO YEARS 

At Oakland, in 1915, with David Starr Jordan 
at the head, the National Education Associa- 
tion went as far as it was possible to go in an 
anti-war program. In 1917, at Portland, the as- 
sociation was as emphatic as it knew how to 
be for a successful prosecution of the war. The 
attitude in 1915 was pardonable under the circum- 
stances, that of 1917 was inevitable. The dif- 


ference is not in the educators, but in the condi- 
tions. 
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WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS 

The National Education Association headquar- 
ters in Washington are to be at 1400 Massachn- 
setts Avenue, which is one of the best locations 
in the city, both for beauty of surroundings and 
for accessibility. The Fourteenth Street cars 
connect with the Union Station, the Capitol and 
every important point in the city. 

These headquarters should be the Mecca of 
educators. 


- 


THE PORTLAND JOKE 


Nearly every meeting of the National Education 
Association has its joke. At Portland it was one 
of the best. The leading pawn broker in the city 
had one of the most attractive signs :-— 

“A WELCOME TO THE MEMBERS 
OF THE N. E. A.” 

Not only is John D. Shoop to be superintendent 
for the next four years, but he will have powers 
and responsibilities never before enjoyed by a 
superintendent of Chicago. 

Summer schools were hard hit so far as young 
men were concerned, but as a whole the attend- 
ance was above the average of the past five 
years. 

If possible secure a copy of the Brookline Edu- 
cationai Survey, which is sure to be the classic 
among surveys. 

Don’t risk any money on the New York elec- 
tion unless you are entirely willing to lose it. 

The biggest and best educational program 
ever presented will be put on at Atlanta. 

Would that educational peace could offset in 
part international warfare. 

Hearst elected Mitchel in 1913. 2! 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE POPE’S SUGGESTIONS. 


Since the publication of the text of the Pope’s 
letter urging the consideration of terms of peace, 
the concrete suggestions which he made have 
been the subject of discussion in all the bellig- 
erent countries. Naturally, there is a wide varia- 
tion in the views taken. As to the general con- 
siderations which he urged—the diminution of 
armaments, the substitution of arbitration for 
war, and the establishment of something like a 
League to Enforce Peace (though the Pope does 
not make use of that term)—little is said. But 
the suggestion that there should be a “complete 
and reciprocal condonation,” in other words, an 
abandonment of all claims to indemnity or repa- 
ration, may well occasion discussion. The 
Pope urges the complete evacuation of Belgium 
and the guarantee of her full independence, the 
evacuation of French territory, and the restora- 
tion of the German colonies; but would leave 
other territorial questions, including those be- 
tween France and Germany, between Italy and 
Austria, and those relating to Armenia, the 
Balkan states, and Poland, for future concilia- 
tory consideration. But it would be a good deal 
to expect France to ferego her claims to Alsace- 
Lorraine, or Italy to give up her hopes for 
Trieste and the freedom of the Adriatic. 


A ONE-SIDED “CONDONATION.” 


The phrase in the Pope’s letter which has at- 
tracted most attention is that which urges a 
peace settlement by “a general principle of com- 
plete and reciprocal condonation.” It suggests 
the question how there can be a “reciprocal con- 
donation” between, for instance, Germany and 
Belgium. Belgium, to be sure, is to be evacuated 
and her independence guaranteed, but what has 
Germany to “condone” as to Belgium, by com- 
parison with what Belgium has suffered at the 
hands of Germany, in the invasion of her terri- 
tory, the destruction of her towns and cities, the 
kiliing of her soldiers and the carrying away of 
tens of thousands of her civilians, men and 
women, to enforced labor in Germany? And 
what about Serbia and Montenegro, who have 
lost everything, but are not even mentioned in 
the Pope’s letter? Such questions as these, 
which arise at once in the mind, suggest the hope- 
lessness of any adjustment along the lines which 
the Pope points out. 


“PEACE WITH VICTORY.” 


The week’s war news encourages the hope of 
“peace with victory” on the side of the Allies, at 
no distant date. Excepting in the east, where 
the demoralized Russians continue to fall back 
before the Teutons, carrying the Roumanians 
with them, the news is all of one tenor. The 
British in Flanders are holding the ground which 
they have lately won against all attacks, and 
the French have opened a new and vehement 


drive against the Germans in the neighborhood 
of Verdun, and the Italians against the Austrians 
on the Isonzo river. The French have gained 
new positions along an eleven-mile front, extend- 
ing irom the Avocourt wood across the river 
Meuse ; and the Italians, crossing the Isonzo river 
on pontoons, have driven the Austrians back 
along a thirty-seven-mile front, inflicting heavy 
losses, and taking 20,000 prisoners. A curious 
feature of the Austrian official report is a pathetic 
complaint that the Italians are attacking terr- 
tory which has belonged to Austria for centuries, 
And why not? Do Germany and Austria expect 
that their territory will be always immune? 


A PUBLIC ENEMY. 


It is full time that federal and state authorities 
should recognize the organization of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World as a public enemy, 
and treat it accordingly. It is an organization 
of anarchists, whose forces are directed against 
all government; and its present activities, it is 
well known, are financed by German money, for 
the purpose of bringing about nation-wide indus- 
trial disturbances. Rowan, the I. W. W. leader 
who is complaining bitterly because of his arrest 
as a military prisoner by the Idaho National 
Guard, has signed strike orders calling out all 
members engaged in construction and agricui- 
tural work in Montana, Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, advising farm workers to “let the fruit 
rot on the ground” and calling on construction 
workers to throw down their tools. The indus- 
tries which the I. W. W. is trying to paralyze 
are ot vital importance to the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war; and the leaders in the move- 
ment are as truly enemies as are the Kaiser and 
Hindenburg. 


THE NEED OF COAL CONTROL. 


The first definite step toward turning over to 
the Government the control of the coal industry 
of the nation has been taken in the issuing of 
orders to the railroads in the bituminous coal 
fields to give coal shipments precedence over 
other business. This is only a beginning, to be 
followed by a fixing of prices and possibly a tak- 
ing over of the mines. The need of governmental 
control, over anthracite as well as bituminous, 
and in New England as well as in the West and 
Northwest, is imperative, and there is no time to 
lose. It is emphasized by such testimony as 
that given by President Scott of the Missouri and 
Illinois Company, in the hearing at St. Louis, 
when, asked as to his idea of a fair profit during 
the war, he said: “There is no limit. We get 
what we can.” He admitted that his company 
had been getting six dollars per ton for a product 
which cost less than two dollars to produce. Not 
all coal operators or coal dealers are as frank as 
President Scott, but most of them are acting on 
the principle which he enunciated. 


Continued on page 194. 
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ILLUSTRATED HEALTH CHARTS 


Continued from page 181. 


The country school should be as sanitary and 
wholesome in all essential particulars as the best 
home in the community. Further, it should be 
pleasing and attractive in appearance, in furnish- 
ings and in surroundings, so that the community 
as a whole may be proud of it; so that the pupils 
and teacher may take pleasure in attending school 
and in caring for and improving it. 

The second pamphlet report of this joint com- 
mittee is entitled “Health Essentials for Rural 
School Children,” fifty thousand copies of which 
have been printed. Twenty-five thousand copies 
of this report have been distributed, by request, to 
over 100 state normal schools, and these reports 
are being used for study by normal school students, 
most of whom will be teaching in the rural schools 
within the next year or two. 

The third pamphlet report of the joint commit- 
tee is entitled “Health Charts.” This pamphlet 
contains illustrations of the charts which have been 
prepared and made available by the joint commit- 
tee for use when desired, not only in rural schools 
but also in city schools or communities. 

These health charts are intended to present im- 
portant facts and beliefs affecting particularly the 
health of the school children and the health condi- 
tions of the schools. Some of the charts are as 
well adapted for city schools as for those in rural 
regions. Other charts readily show their special 
adaptation to rural problems and needs. 

These charts are reproduced on thin, durable, 
white paper of good quality in the size of 22 by 28 
inches, and these may be shipped by mail at a very 
small expense. 

It is the purpose of the committee to make these 
charts and copies of this chart pamphlet available 
at the lowest reasonable cost. No school. organi- 
zation or community need be deprived of the bene- 
fit of these charts because of even the moderate 
cost. 
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MARK TWAIN ON HUMAN MACHINERY 


Every man is a suffering-machine and a happi- 
ness-machine combined. The two functions work 
well together, with a fine and delicate pre- 
cision, on the give-and-take principle. For every 
happiness turned out in the one department the 
other stands ready to modify it with a sorrow or 
a pain—maybe a dozen. In most cases the man’s 
life is about equally divided between happiness and 
unhappiness. When this is not the case the wun- 
happiness predominates—always; never the other. 
Sometimes a man’s make and disposition are such 
that his misery-machine is able to do nearly all 
the business. Such a man goes throuch life al- 
most ignorant of what happiness is. Everything 
he touches, everything he does; brings a misfor- 
tune upon him. You have seen such people? To 
that kind of a person life is not an advantage. is it? 
Tt is only a disaster. Sometimes for an hour’s 
happiness a man’s machinery makes him pay years 
of misery. Don’t you know that? It happens 
every now and then.—Trom “The Myvysterionys 
Stranger.” 
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MOTION PICTURES IN GRADUATION 
EXERCISES 


BY NELLIE B, ALLEN 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


That the method of studying geography by the 
memorizing of miscellaneous facts from a text- 
book is gradually becoming a thing of the past and 
that the subject as it will be taught in the future 
will be alive and full of interest to both children 
and “grown-ups” was well exemplified by the 
graduation exercises of the Grammar School and 
High School in Webster, Mass. Instead of 
the customary essays and recitations by members 
of the classes, or addresses by persons of note, the 
pupils entertained and instructed their parents and 
friends with motion pictures. 

In the High School exercises the films shown 
were descriptive of two great staple industries, 
cattle and wheat. One member of the class gave 
some simple introductory remarks, after which 
three of the boys took charge of the machine. 
The machine used is small enough to be carried in 
a receptacle about the size of a dress suit case and 
can be attached to any electric light. It runs al- 
most noiselessly and carries a non-inflammable 
film. The operator can stop the machine at any 
point in the reel for as long as is desired and a 
study of the picture then in sight may be made. 

This very advantageous feature which makes the 
machine particularly valuable for school use was 
illustrated in the exercises at Webster. The film 
representing the Chicago Stock Yards was halted 
at several places while Roy Maloney, a member of 
the graduating class, explained the scenes at 
length. The films showing the wheat industry 
were also stopped several times while Genevieve 
Burby and Helen Gorton told the audience inter- 
esting stories concerning this product, about 
which the public is hearing so much at present. 

The exercises in the Webster Grammar School 
were no less interesting. Here some fishing 
scenes and pictures of the woolen industry were 
shown. While the machine was stopped at various 
points in the reels, six members of the class ex- 
plained the scenes to the audience. The manufac- 
turers are doing a pioneer work in Education. 
The labor of this courageous band of teachers who 
dared to give up their positions as teachers and un- 
dertake a new and untried enterprise will accom- 
plish wonderful things in our schools. Their 
projector can be purchased by any enterprising 
school; its mechanism is so simple that a child can 
easily learn to operate it; it can be stopped at any 
picture on the film while the teacher explains or 
the children question or describe. 

Films are already made or planned which cover 
courses of study in geography, physiology, history, 
literature, and other subjects in the school cur- 
riculum. Descriptions of the pictures written by 
experts on the subject accompany each film. 

Thanks — in the name of Education —to the 
Lincoln and Parker Company for the work it is 
doing. 

Thanks to the Webster schools which, through 
their graduation exercises, so well illustrated how 
more life and interest can be introduced into sub- 
jects so often dry and uninteresting to pupils. 

Thanks to the legislatures of the various states 
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which have enacted laws in favor of visual educa- 
tion. 

Thanks to many teachers and superintendents 
who are trying to cut out from the daily routine 


ct the schools, the memorizing of meaningless, dis- 
connected facts and who are substituting in its 


place pictures and descriptions of real life and 
occupations. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S WAR-TIME EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


“Recruit for the schools as well as for the army.” 

This was the motto proposed by Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Pennsylvania’s astute state school su- 
perintendent, presiding over a remarkable War- 
time Educational Conference which brought 
together over 140 superintendents from all over 
the state, at State College this summer. 

The general topics included: “Shortage of 
Teachers and How to Meet It”; “Effect of the* 
Changed Condition on the Curriculum and on 
Compulsory Education Laws”; “Pupil Employment 
and Supervision on Farms and Industries”; “The 
Opening of Schools and the Length of the School 
Term,” there being a score of apropos questions 
for impromptu discussion in which were heard 
such leading educators. as President Sparks of 
State College, who announced the slogan of State 
College “Business as Usual”; M. B. King, Harris- 
burg; M. S. Bentz, Ebensburgh; J. S. Carroll, 
Dunbar; T. A. Bock, Westchester; Henry Pease, 
Titusville; J. C. Wagner, Carlisle; S. E. Weber, 
Scranton; I. B. Albert, Bloomsburg; J. F. Bailey, 
Pittsburgh; G. Davies, Wilkesbarre; S. E. 
Downes, Ardmore; G. P. Stradling, W. D. Snyder, 
Philadelphia; Principal Lehman, Shippensburg; 
J. W. Snoke, Lebanon; W. W. Rupert, Pottstown, 
and many others. 

That all educational work should continue in 
order to train for the technical needs of the war 
and to avoid making the mistake of other nations 
in cutting off the supply of competent experts, was 
the general opinion. 

If the educators of Pennsylvania can help it, 
there will be no suspension of or change in the 
child labor and school attendance laws. They 
reasonably agreed, however, that the state superin- 
tendent in real emergency would be justified in 
temporarily modifying the enforcement of these 
laws. It was also agreed that the school terms 


should be as long as finances would permit; that 
ten, nine and eight months’ schools should be 
opened during the first week of September and in 
other districts during the third week, with the 
period of compulsory attendance as long as local 
conditions demand. Physical training, thrift, and 
plant propagation (intensive courses) were em- 
phasized, Superintendents Hoban of Dunmore 
and Adams of Warren, and Dr. Becht, of the State 
Department of Education, being appointed a 
special committee to study and report on physical 
education. It was urged that trained vocational 
teachers (who cannot be replaced by others not 
subject to draft) be exempted from draft; that 
food materials be conserved and not be used in the 
manufacture of any supplies tending to diminish 
our efficiency; that high school boys be not per- 
mitted to leave for farm and industrial service 
“when such absence from school and college is not 
absolutely necessary to the best interests of the 
country.” 

It was estimated by Dr. Schaeffer that because 
of the war fully two million negroes have come 
north within the past few months, adding to the 
educational problems of the state. “If brains are 
needed in peace times, they are needed even more 
in war times,” declared President Sparks, who pre- 
dicted that (unless we are invaded) America will 
have the burden of rehabilitating the world 
after the war. 

The 800 teachers attending the summer session 
of the college, as well as students in the state 
library school and the vocational school, the 
Federal classes in ordinance work, and the Coun- 
try Church Conference added to the numbers in 
attendance, all keen that “Education must go on,” 
and that war should not be allowed to interfere 
with educational work and progress in this state. 


J. AS. 
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PORTLAND HIGH SPOTS 


The Institute for Public Service, 51 Chambers 
street, New York, issued the following sugges- 
tions for teachers going to the National Educa- 
tion Association :— 

High school civics—junior commercial clubs 
study and debate all problems handled by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Girls’ trade school civics—local conditions stud- 
ied, field work at all times, budget at budget time. 
—Co-operates with the Municipal Reference 
Library. 

High school girls serve luncheon for defective 
children in nearby school. 

School cooking for home use—children who 


bring their own material may cook enough food for 
home meal. 

The neighborhood house—one school’s cottage 
where the teacher lives. All work done by pupils, 
all furniture built entirely by boys’ classes. 

Domestic science classes self-supporting in Girls’ 
Trade School—cafeteria buys all food cooked. 

Three blocks of garden cultivated by the Girls’ 
Trade School in co-operation with cafeteria. 

Course in cafeteria work is given in the Girls’ 
Trade School. 

Infant care and home making are included in 
every girl’s course in the Girls’ Trade School. 

All school cafeterias are in charge of Domestic 
Science Department at the Girls’ Trade School and 
each is run in connection with domestic science 
work and gardening. 
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Class for maids already in domestic service is 
‘given in the Girls’ Trade School—a ten weeks’ 
course, Fridays 2—3.30, in general cookery, meth- 
-ods of cleaning, waiting on table, and so forth—30 
girls enrolled. 

Misfits specially studied—and work planned to 

meet the needs of each. 
_ Learning by doing in the Boys’ Technical School 
has recently included the purchase and reconstruc- 
tion for use by the School Board of two automo- 
biles which had been in a fire; also, making over 
of old generators purchased for $50 so that they 
are worth $200 each. 

While waiting for a job girls and men can take 
commercial courses in public schools. 

Credit for homework in dishwashing, bathing, 
cleaning teeth, music, etc., is given. 
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Adult classes for blind—blind teachers make 
men self-supporting who have been county charges 
in the poorhouse. 

Art museum mobilized—a teacher helps chil- 
dren from all parts of the city study and appre- 
ciate art works; and takes exhibits from the 
museums to different schools. oT 

Short day for health reasons—abdut 100 chil- 
dren given only one-half day—parents urged not 
to force children to overwork. 

Grocery store in every school—to aid in teach- 
ing arithmetic, geography, economy, courtesy, etc. 

Laboratory fee charged, fifty cents a month to 
everyone in Girls’ Trade School. 

Millinery and dressmaking so practical that 
grown women wishing to make a living attend 


, school. 


& 


Resolved: “That it be recommended to the several legislatures of the United States, imme- 
diately to pass laws the most effectual for putting an immediate stop to the pernicious practice 
of distilling grain, by which the most extensive evils are likely to be derived, if not quickly pre- 
vented.”—In 1777 the Continental Congress passed the above resolution, to which United States 
Senator Henry L. Myers of Montana has called attention in an address in the Senate in 1917. 
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GOD’S COUNTRY 


BY S. M. MEEKER | 
When yo’ hike out fer God’s country, 
Which same means down on th’ farm, 
When yo’re sick an’ tired an’ -ailin’ 
An’ jist ain’t worth er darn, 
An’ yo’ go an’ lay out on th’ ground 
An’ look up at th’ sky 
An’ see them funny little clouds, 
Jess go skyhootin’ by— 
Then yo're gettin’ all thet Nature 
(Biggest doctor of ’em all) 
Kin jist possibly give yer. 
Cain’t yo’ hear her croonin’ call? 
“Breath th’ fresh pure air o’ Heaven, 
Feel th’ gentle breezes blow, 
See th’ wonders all about yo’, 
Watch the corn an’ taters grow, 
Look things over an’ then tell me, 
(Curled up comfy on th’ sod 
Gazin’ deep ento th’ Heavens,) 
Can yo’ doubt thet they’s a God?” 


When th’ twilight shadows linger 
An’ th’ west ez molten gold, 
Dogs in fur-off hills a barkin’, 
Birds begin ter softly scold 
Sayin’: “Kiddies, close yore peepers, 
Cuddle down ‘neath mother’s wing; 
God's up thar en his high Heaven, 
(Cose he knows yo’ want ter sing,) 
But et’s time fer beddie bye-low, 
He will keep yo’ from all harm.” 
Oh, those precious twilight moments 
Seethin’, bubblin’ with their charm. 
Hear th’ cattle lowin’ softly 
Makin’ leetle plaintive calls, 
An’ th’ horses softly munchin’ 
As yo’ pass erlong th’ stalls; 
Mebby yo’ doan know et, pardner, 
But yo’re livin’, boy, thet’s all. 

—In Boston Transcript. 


SALARIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


{Brookline School Survey.] 


THRIFT VERSE 


To catch Dame Fortune's golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by every wile 
That's justified by honor. 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train-attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 
O’ being independent. 
—Robert Burns. 


When small Sigrid made her first appearance in an 
American school, she was asked the usual puzzling ques- 
tions, one of which was :— 

“What is your nationality, Sigrid?” 

Tossing her flaxen braids, she answered, “I'm an Am- 
erican of Norwegian design.”—Exchange. 
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TABLE 


THE RURAL SCHOOL FROM WITHIN. By 
Marion G. Kirkpatrick, Ph. D., Kansas State 
Agricultural College. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Frontispiece. 303 pp. Price, $1.28 net. 
No phase of education is favored with more varieties 

of information and advice regarding the past, present 

and future than is the Rural School, and ‘each writer 
adds something worth while to the sum of modern 
thought on country life. 

Dr. M. G. Kirkpatrick of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College at Manhattan has had the best of oppor- 
tunities for the study of rural schools and it is refreshing 
to have him care and dare to put his opinions in the 
form of experiences, using the first person singular from 
first to last. 

The title of the book, “The Rural School from Within,” 
indicates clearly his purpose. He has written no sen- 
tence from the standpoint of an onlooker. He makes 
no wild charges against rural school and) country life 
as hasbeen done all too often. He is in no sense sen- 
jational. He blows no soapbubbles, chases no ignes 
éatui, is deceived by no mirage. 

No better book for a rural teacher, rural preacher, 
county superintendent, or resident in a rural district, 
has come under our observation. 


THE MAGEE READERS. By Annie F. Magee and 
John F. Reigast, Ph.D., Public School 166, New York. 
Illustrated by Ethel F. B. Bains and Eugenia M. Wire- 
man. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. Price, 36 cents each. 

Miss Magee with the co-operation of Dr. Reigast 
has discovered, invented or developed a _ science and 
art of teaching children to learn to read which chal- 
leuges admiration. We have never heard any children 
read more intelligently, spiritedly, joyously in a first 
or second grade than do the little people in Public 
School 166, New York. 

Miss Magee’s method and principles weave all school 
work of little people around the ,eurythmic idea, so 
that writing, spelling, physical exercises, and language 
connect up delightfully. ‘ 

A half-day) in Public School 166 is as refreshing, in- 
vigerating, and vitalizing pedagogically as any experi- 
ence we have ever known, and her books have all the 
charm that her work has. 


ESSENTIALS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. By L. 
J. Smith, B.S. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
With diagrams. Price, 50 cents. 
This brief treatment of the essentials of mechanical 

drawing is designed for instruction in the rudiments 
of plan drawing as it occurs in every-day life, so that 
the student will be able to read and understand ordi- 
nary drawings and be able to do ordinary mechanical 
sketching. Lists of exercises are merely suggestive 
~~ draughting room or wood shop in schools of agri- 
culture. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS. By Andrew C. McLaughlin and Claude 
H. Van Tyne. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The authors of this history have epitomized a vast 

amount of information, and brought the story of the dis- 

covery and development of the United States within the 
comprehension of boys and girls. To make the study 
unusually attractive there are numerous and illuminating 
illustrations. Our youth need to be informed as to 
their land, and as to the great movements which have 
shaped the national life. To prepare such a textbook 
is a superb work of condensation, without squeezing the 
life out of it. STACI. 02 48 


YOUTH. An Outline for Study. By Emily Robison. 
(Study Outline Series.) White Plains, N. Y., and New 
York City: The H. W. Wilson Company. Paper. 
66 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This is a carefully and skilfully prepared elaborate 
Outline for the study of Vocational Education: Voca- 
tional Education, Legislation, Industrial Education, In- 
dustrial Training for Girls, Some American Schools 
Where Boys Learn Trades, Co-operation of Agencies in 


Furnishing Industrial Education, Commercial Education, 
Agricultural Education, Household Arts, Historical 
Development of Vocational Guidance, Vocational Guid- 
ance in the Public School, Vocational Guidance in the 
Public School (Continued), Vocational Guidance, Sur- 
veys for Vocational Education and Guidance, Introduc- 
tion of Vocational Education in the Grades, Vocational 
Education and the High School, Local Program. 

The Outline is especially complete because it is com- 
prehensive, it is wisely annotated and widely referenced. 
It will save the student of vocational activities, past and 
present, more than half ‘his time, and time is money. 


STORIES THE IROQUOIS TELL THEIR CHIL- 
DREN. By Mabel Powers (Ten Ten Noh Wehs) 
New York: American Book Company. . 

These stories of Indian child life are delightful reading. 
They show how closely kin are children of every age 
and race, and they deal with many problems through 
the imagination, using birds and animals and nature to 
enforce the lesson. 

One might read them with as much delight as “Alice 
in Wonderland.” 


PRELIMINARY MATHEMATICS. By Professor F. 
E. Austin, B. S., E. E. Published by the author at 
Hanover, New Hampshire. Price, $1.20. 

As a connecting link between the studies of arithme- 


cti¢..and algebra and as an auxiliary in conjunction with 


other textbooks, this volume shows how to solve prob- 
lems. It is adapted for pupils of the eighth grade and 
below, for high schools and junior high schools. Prob- 
lems, examples, applications of theories, a comprehensive 
index, tables of interest and measures are all here. 
Sample examination papers for entrance to different col- 
leges' are also given. 


HOLIDAY PLAYS. By *Marguerite Merington. New 

York: Duffield & Co. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

These five one-act plays are particularly welcome to 
high school students for production for patriotic cele- 
brations. Thanksgiving, Washington's Birthday, Fourth 
of July, Lincoln’s Birthday and Memorial Day are repre- 
sented in a manner well within the powers of clubs 
or classes. Each play is founded on historical facts and 
has good interest to the end. 

“The First Flag” has always been extremely popular 
and should be especially so at this time. Good typog- 
raphy is part of a satisfactory whole. 


THE WAY OF SALVATION IN THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. By G. H. Gerberding, D.D., LL.D. Phila- 
- General Council Publication House. Price, 
The title tells the whole story. It is a plain, unadul- 

terated and unvarnished account of the theory and 

practices of the Lutheran Church, written for the 
comfort and for the strengthening of the faith of the 
common people and of the Luther Leagues, adult 

Bible classes, and Catechistical-classes of the church. 


HOW WE LEARN. A Short Primer of Scientific 
Method for Boys. By W. H. S. Jones. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 64 pp. 

This little book is merely a primer giving clearly and 
briefly the essentials in scientifically learning things by 
students of high school age. 


THE ART OF PHOTOPLAY WRITING. By E. F. 


Barker. St. Louis: Colossus Publishing Company. 
* For those with a good plot desirous of clothing it in 


proper garb, this little book will provide thorough in- 


struction. Intended for all wishing to learn the writing 
of photoplays it is complete and concise in procedure 
and outline. 


Need More of Loving Carethan your Teeth 
and with as much je ogee Don’t let your 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 


them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetimes. No Smarting—Just = 
Comfort. Ask MURINE EKYE REMEDY CO. CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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This department isopen to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or sch 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


ool administration 


Meetings to be Held 


SEPTEMBER. 


88: Interstate Fair and Live St 
Show. Spokane, Wésh. 


6-8: East Central District Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents. Sar- 
ford, North Carolina. J. F. Webb, 
Oxford, president. 

10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

17-22: Children’s Encampment. North 
Yakima, Wash. 

2: State of Washington County Su- 
perintendents’ Annual Convention. 
Cheney, Wash. September 24-25 at 
Pullman. 


OCTOBER. 

01-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. 

12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. Ashley 

Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes E. Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. A. 
Quick, treasurer. 

12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Valley Division. 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 


Association. W. H. 
Crosse, secretary. 
Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau Claire. 
Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 


&-27: Washington Educational  Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. C, Whitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., sec- 
retary. 

2-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary. 

Zl-November 2: Minnesota Educational 
Association. Minneapolis. Cc. 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 


Saunders, La 


Bi-November 2: Colorado Education 
Association, Southern Division, 


Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 
81-November 2: North Edu- 
cational Association. Bismarck. E. 
R. Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


31-3: Colorado Education Association, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. B. 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. 

3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixty-third annual session, Des 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- 
tendent, Decorah, resident: Super- 
intendent E. mith, Indianola, 
secretary. 

Z: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont nee Boston. 
Superintendent William F. Eldredge, 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 

8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

12-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- 
stitute, A. Dupont. High School. 
Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State stitute for Colored 
Teachers at ilford. Charles A. 
Wagner, State Commissioner of Eda- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas. City. President, 
Ira Richardson. Maryville: secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Colienbia. 


15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 

26-28: Virginia Educational 
ence. ichmond. State 
Association, William C. 
Richmond, secretary; 
operative Education Association, 
J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent F. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert’ S. 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 

26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Baltimore City. Sydney 


Confer- 
Teachers’ 


Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwe 
Eikton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotta, 
A. T. Allen, Salisbury, resident; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel pli, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 

29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 

FEBRUARY. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Assoeiation. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. Battenberg, 
“Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, Man- 
gum, Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford,  secre- 
tary. 


Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James W. 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 


22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND 8TATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The Women’s Educa- 
tion. Association of Boston has pub- 
lished for use in schools, social 
centres, evening schools, or any 
club or settlement where efforts are 
being made to Americanize the for- 
eign-born, four plays illustrating 
salient points in American history, 
and depicting, as far as_ possible, 


American ideals. They are suitable 
for the upper grammar grades, high 
schools, or even groups of adults; 
are simple in construction, and de- 
mand little scenery. Most of them 
can be given on platforms, though 
scenery and lighting add much to 
their effectiveness. They were 
written, under the direction of the 
Association, by Esther Willard 
Bates, and have been produced be- 
fore groups of Syrians, Italians, 
and Poles. 

The, association, in order to fur- 
ther the work begun in Boston, 
offers them for production without 
royalties or any fees, save fifteen 
cents per copy to cover the cost of 
printing or typing. The first is al- 
ready available and the others will 
be ready early in the fall. Copies 
of any of the above plays, or further 
information may be obtained from 


Miss J. M. Campbell, Free Public 
Library Commission, State House, 
Boston, Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE. Harvard, which 


has been hit as hard by the war as 
any institution in the country, ex- 
pects to suffer heavy losses in en- 
rollment in the three upper classes 
this fall. The indications are that 
the incoming freshman class will be 
of practically normal proportions, 
but that is due to the fact that the 
average freshman is not of con- 
scriptive age. Sophomores, juniors 
and seniors, as well as graduate and 
professional students, are included 
in the draft ages. In addition to 
sustaining heavy losses of men who 
are called into service by the draft, 
Harvard, in common with other col- 
leges, must also lose the men who 
volunteered for — service many 
months ago. Altogether the loss 
of students in the college itself will 
probably run between twenty-five 
and thirty-five per cent. 

The fact that almost a normal 
auota of freshmen will come -to 
Cambridge next month is. believed 
to be due to the insistence of: Presi- 
dent Wilson scores of edu- 
cators throughout the country that 
it is the duty of every student who 
is not called to bear arms to con- 
tinue the educational plan he has 
mapped out for — himself. This 
opinion has been voiced by nearly 
every college president. 

LOWELL. Carl D. Burtt has 
heen elected principal of Arlington 
High School. He has taught in 
Lowell High School since 1895, and 
is a graduate of Williams College. 

AMHERST. President Alexan- 
der Meiklejohn of Amherst College 
announces the appointment of Rob- 
ert Frost, the poet, to give a course 
in advanced English to the junior 
and senior classes. 


CONNECTICUT. 
EAST HARTFORD. Dr. E. H. 


Greenbark, until recently principal of 
the High School in Norwalk, has 
been elected to succeed J. W. Krat- 
zer aS superintendent of schools in 
this town. 
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REGISTER NOW | | 


For regular and emergency open- 


ings in the fall. 
are now coming in. 
and draft will 


openings for teachers. 


make 


Send for Blank at Once | 


| Besides being cooling and wholesome, 
| these delicious summer drinks are made ex- 
_ tremely beneficial to young and old, by adding 
the small amount of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
called for in each recipe. 
advantage in all drinks where lemon juice is 
_ usually employed, being 
to the taste, and much cheaper than lemons. 
_ Write for your free copy of ‘Delicious Home 
| Drinks” today, to the proprietors of 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
Sold by All Druggists 


Winsuip AceNcy | | 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! | 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
| 


NEW BRITAIN. Stanley’ H. 
Holmes, superintendent of schools in 
this city, has been elected chairman 
of the Connecticut State Council for 
Defence in the interests of the alien 
population. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. Upon the  recom- 
mendation of Superintendent 
Jones, the board of education voted 
to save the city $5,000 a year by 
discontinuing the Teachers’ Train- 
ing school, which was started in 
1832, for the purpose of supplying 
teachers for the public schools. In 
his recommendations Superintendent 
Jones points out that the attend- 
ance at the school has been on the 
decline, and that it is being contin- 
ued at a useless heavy expense to 
the city, as the local schools can be 
adequately supplied in the future 
with graduates of the State College 


for Teachers and normal 
schools throughout the state. In 
the Albany schools at the present 


time there are 296 teachers gradu- 
ated from the training school, out 
of 423, including substitutes. 


NEW YORK CITY. The enlist- 
ment of the 65,000 school teachers 
of New York State in the cam- 
paign for the distribution of the sec- 
ond Liberty Loan of 1917 has been 
undertaken by the Liberty Loan 
Committee for the Second Federal 
reserve district. The was 
placed before the Regents of _ the 


University of the State of New 
York recently and_ received their 
official approval. It will involve 


September calls 
Enlistments 


191 


unusual 


lasts. 


“Delicious 
Home Drinks” 


Cooling and refreshing beverages may be 
easily and quickly made from the large 
| number of delicious and economical recipes 
_ Which we have just issued in booklet 
| form, for use in the hone, 


We will mail 


| A COPY FREE 


to all who write for it, so long as the edition 


It may be used to 


equally agreeable 


the instruction o: more than 2,000,- 
000 school children of the state in 
the fundamentals of the loan and 
the distribution of loan _ circulars 
and the collection of subscriptions 
by the teachers. 


It will aiso cali for the co-opera- 
tion of a special committee of the 
Board of Regents with the Liberty 
Loan Committee of this Federal re- 
serve district. The special com- 
mittee has already been appointed 
and consists of James Byrne, 
Abram I. Elkus, former ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, and Charles B. Al- 
exander. Dr. Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, president of Vassar Col- 
lege and chief of the division of in- 
struction of the State Council of 
Defence, will also be associated in 
the work of the campaign, while 
Andrew Ten Eyck, as representative 
of the Regents for the State Edu- 
cational Department, will be  lo- 
cated at the Liberty Loan head- 
quarters in this city. 


The plan of obtaining the assist- 
ance of the school teachers was de- 


veloped by Dr. John H._ Finley, 
State Commissioner of Education, 
with the aid of Dr. MacCracken. 


Under the plan each teacher will be 
asked to talk with the children of 
her class concerning Government 
bonds and try to interest the pupils 
with the object of getting them to 
ask their parents to buy bonds. 
Each teacher will be expected to 
make a personal visit to the home 
of every one of her pupils with the 
idea of getting the parents to apply 
for a bond. 


Commissioner Finley in discuss- 
ing the plan and the opportunity of 


national service by 
recently :— 


“Many opportunities for essential 
national service will come to the 
teachers, school otcers and school 
children as America is drawn more 
closely into the actual experiences 
of the war. This service has only 
to be asked to make it available. 
The teachers have already been 
called upon to give additional time 
and labor of one kind or another, 
for one or another public cause, 
but they will respond in the spirit 


teachers said 


of soldiers to the limit of their 
ability. 
“Having just returned from 


France, I have fresh in my mind 
the impression received from my 


visits to the schools there. Every- 
where the teachers were daing 
something beyond their regular 


school work to help in this time of 
stress. And the children were re- 
sponding in their various ways, 
particularly through their sewing 
and the cultivation of the fields and 
through their modest contributions 
to the help of their fellow school 
children whose fathers had perished 
in the war. 

“The French Minister of Public 
Instruction said at the opening of 
the schools in September, 1914, that 
on the first day of the school year 
the first word of each master to his 
pupils should be designed to lift the 
mind of each pupil to the idea of 
his country, and that the first les- 
son should be dedicated to the 
sacred struggle in which France’s 
armies were engaged. 

“But the idea must have expres- 
sion in something more than 
words if it is to be effective. And 
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ar ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE | 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THE ONLY ONE-PIECE, 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


DURABLE, WATER. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


the very expression is to help not 
only the nation, but the schools 
themselves. Moreover, the teacher 
has special recognition as an unoffi- 
cial representative of the republic.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The _ death 
of Richard M. Jones of the famous 
Penn Charter School of this city, of 
which he had been the head for 
forty-two years, removes one of the 
really great schoolmasters of 
America. His was one of the old- 
est private boys’ schools and _ his 
management was superb. 


VIRGINIA. 

HAMPTON. By the death of 
Dr. Hollis B. Frissell, of Hamp- 
ton, there passes one of the great 
constructive leaders of America. 
He was known as one of the 
founders of the Southern Education 
Board, thus being associated from 
its beginning with the great educa- 
tional movement which is slowly 
but steadily revolutionizing the 
South. That he was one of the 
wisest and soundest members of the 
Genera] Education Board and_ of 
the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation is 
also known, as is the most 1m- 
portant of all of his labors—his 
principalship of Hampton. There, 
from 1893 on, succeeding the better 
known but not less devoted General 
Armstrong, Dr. Frissell worked in 
season and out of season for the ad- 
vancement of the school, which is 
not only the “mother of Tuskegee,” 
but the parent of every one of the 
three hundred-odd schools of this 
type, and really the pioneer in the 
development of industrial education 
in the United States. Here Dr. 
Frissell impressed his personality 
deeply upon all who came into con- 
tact with him. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 


PRYOR. Superintendent J. G. 
Mitchell of this city has been elected 


ANUSCRIPTS revised, typed and sold. 
\ No reading fee. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Miller's Literary Agency, 63 Callahan Bank 
Building, Dayto , Ohio. 


president of the Northwestern State 
Normal School at Alva, succeeding 
Dr. Graves, who goes to Edmond. 

EDMOND. President J. M. 
Graves of the State Normal School 
of Alva has been elected president 
of the Central Normal School of 
this city. 

CLAREMORE. S. M. Barrett, one 
of the best known educators of the 
state, one time professor in the State 
University, and more recently presi- 
dent of the Eastern University 
Preparatory School of this city, has 
been appointed by the governor as 
executive secretary of the Vocational 
Education Board. 

This board is composed of five 
members. R. H. Wilson, state super- 
intendent of schools; Frank H. 
Gault, president of the board of agri- 
culture; Stratton D. Brooks, presi- 
dent of the State University, and J. 
W. Cantwell, president of the Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, are the 
other members of the board. The 
board was provided for by the last 
legislature, to obtain federal aid for 
high schools which adopt vocational 
education. An annual appropriation 
of $35,416 was provided to meet a 
similar amount from the government. 


ARKANSAS. 


FAYETTEVILLE. The State 
University, especially the department 
of education, is breaking all records, 
not only in the South, but in all sec- 
tions of the United States, in growth 
and in stiffening conditions. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. Chancellor Frank 
Strong, of the University of 
Kansas; President Henrv J. Waters, 
of the State Agricultural College: 
President Thomas W. Butcher, of 
the Emporia State Normal; Presi- 
dent W. A. Lewis, of the Fort 
Havs Normal, and President W. A. 
Brandenburg, of the Pittsburg Man- 
ual Training Normal, all join in a 
plea for educational preparedness 
by the young men and women of 
the state. 

A little folder bearing the pictures 


of the five school presidents, with 
the statement of each on the needs 
of educational preparedness, is now 
being sent by Secretary Lee Har- 
rison to every high school graduate 
to all of the newspapers of the 
state, and is made an enclosure in 
every letter going out from the 
offices of the board of administra- 
tion in the State House. 


NEBRASKA. 

HASTINGS. This city that re- 
cently built a beautiful high school 
is now building one of the best jun- 
ior high school buildings in the 
country. Hastings is one of the 
best school cities in the state be- 
cause it 1s one of the most enter- 
prising cities im every way. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. Dr. F. E. Spauld- 


ing, school superintendent-elect, has 
announced his aids. His right hand 
man wil be R. G. Jones, of Rock- 
ford, deputy superintendent 
who will have charge of all grades 
above the sixth, including the jun- 
ior and senior high schools. Next 
in line is F. E. Clerk, of Seattle, as- 
sistant superintendent, who to- 
gether with A. C. Eldridge, assist- 
ant superintendent under Superin- 
tendent J. M. Frederick, will 
have charge of the junior high 
schools. A. W. Castle, head of the 
educational extension department 
will be close to Dr. Spaulding in 
working out new departures in 
night schools where citizenship and 
trades are to be taught immi- 
grants. Castle also will do welfare 
work to improve the morals of pu- 
pils. In Columbus Mr. Castle in- 
stalled pool tables in school build- 
ings to keep the boys out of public 
pool rooms. 

Miss Catharine Bryce will have 
charge of all grades from the first 
to the sixth inclusive. Miss Clara 
E. Lynch and Miss Maude Bur- 
rows. former grade school supervis- 
ors, have been promoted to assist- 
ant superintendencies. Positions 
formerly occuvied by them will be 
filled by Miss Eva C. Seabrook and 
Miss Olive G. Carson. 
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The Frederick aids who are let 
out are Edward L. Harris, E. A, 
Hotchkiss and H. C. Muckley. 
They were assistant superintendents 
under Superintendent Frederick. 
Mr. Harris was recently appointed 
principal of Central High school. 

COLUMBUS. Governor Cox 
has appointed the new state board 
of education, created by the last 
legislature to administer funds pro- 
vided by the federal government 
for vocational training in  OQOhio: 
Alfred H. Vivian, dean of the 
College of Agriculture, Ohio State 
University; Dr. J. M. Withrow, 
Cincinnati; W. S. Edmund, Medina; 
Mrs. Kent Hughes, Lima; W. H. 
Winans, Cleveland, and S. J. Me- 
Cune, Brilliant. 

Schools in the state that are 
found by the board to have a 
teacher exclusively devoted to in- 
structing in agriculture, home econ- 
omics, or trades, and to have ample 
facilities for this instruction, will be 
benefited by the government fund. 

The state board is to report to 
the federal board, composed of the 
secretaries of agriculture, labor and 
commerce, the commissioner of ed- 
ucation, and three others appointed 
by the president. 


MICHIGAN. 


LANSING. In a neat circular 
letter to boys and girls of. Michigan, 
relative to the war crisis, Staite 
Superintendent Fred L. Keeler says 
in part :— 

“On the Fourth of September 
Uncle Sam will call an army which 
surpasses all the armed hosts of Eu- 
rope. More than’ twenty’ million 
boys and girls will report at the Pub- 
lic School, the training camp of 
American Democracy. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President - 


The largest school of Oratory, 


Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


aS a creative thinker or an interpreter. 
Catalogue and full information 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 
on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


_ BOSTON, MASS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WIL- 

LIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT.— 
Thoroughly trained teachers of 
cooking and sewing. HENRY T. 
BURR, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
1. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


“And here are the orders of the 
commander-in-chief :— 

“Boys and Girls of America: I 
have always need of you. You are 
my Grand Army of Preparedness. 
I summon you to your tasks for the 
safety of the Republic. The worst 
enemy in our land is the ignorant 
man or woman. You are to be in- 
telligent men and women. Every 
time you get a lesson well you strike 
a blow at ignorance. 

“But today I am much in need of 
you. I am distressed by enemies 
across the sea. I depend upon you, 
Boys and Girls, to help destroy their 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS, — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors 
of Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 6th and 10th 


ENROLLMENT 
October Ist to Sith 


Prospectus of Supervisor's Course mailed 
on application 


When your turn comes with Sickness or Acci- 
dent—which it will some day—let us send you a T. 
C. U. Cheque to help take care of your loss of 


the druggist. 


spare the time. 


Your Turn Next? 


You can’t afford to be ill or to be injured. | 
Yet every so often such a misfortune will call 
your way, keep you out of school, deprive you of 
your salary to be handed over to a substitute, and 
run up large bills with the doctor, the nurse and 


It’s all very well to say “I can’t afford to be 
sick,” or “I can’t afford to be injured, because I 
can’t spare the time or the cash,”—but you know 
very well that when such a misfortune calls upon 
you, you will be compelled to meet the bills and 


Le 


An Illinois Teacher Writes: 


“‘T wish to express my deepest gratitude and appreciation for the prompt 


and generous settlement of $61.66 made by the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers for my recent illness and operation for appendicitis in June. It 
seems to me all teachers should belong to your company and will endeavor 
to influence all my teacher friends to join it, as to my idea, it is simply un- 
surpassed, as illness (as was my experience) comes without warning and 
when one in the least expects it.”’ 


Salary and your increased expenses. Peco 
aE 


sociation ? 


141 T. C. U. Building 


Are you one of the teachers not yet a member 
of the T. C. U.—the great National Protective As- 
If you are, just send us a postal or 
mail in the Coupon for complete information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Address...... 


whatever. 


When Yourdiun mes 


eee CUT OUT AND MAIL oo 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U 
141 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


a for our booklet will place P tony under no obligation 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal, 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


power, for they would rob us of the 
liberty we enjoy. 

“How can you do this? 

“Every boy and girl that breathes 
deep, sleeps well, and eats right, 
serves our country. 

“Every boy that pulls a weed and 
plants a seed feeds an American boy 
in the trenches and, besides, puts 
food in. the pantry while father is at 
the front. 

“Every girl that makes a bandage 
soothes a soldier's pain; and when 
she sweeps and dusts a room gives 
mother added strength to meet the 
care and grief that mothers always 
bear in cruel war. 

“Boys and Girls, be strong, work 
hard. Do the dishes and keep the 
woodbox full. On every home put 
up the sign :— 

The Boys and Girls of this House 

Do their Part— 
They Obey Orders. 


MISSOURI. 


SPRINGFIELD. The enrollment 
of the Springfield State Normal 
School is 1,993 teachers. The pros- 
pects for next year are flattering. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


SELBY. An excellent plan for 
bringing educational talent to the 
rural school teachers is being worked 
out in the “Big Nine” Counties of 
McPherson, Edmunds, Faulk, Camp- 
bell, Walworth, Potter, Corson, 
Dewey and Ziebach in the northwest- 
ern part of South Dakota. The 
superintendents of these counties 
have united their efforts and_ will 
bring Ex-Governor W. N. Ferris to 
each county the last of October. 

State Superintendent C. H. Lugg 
will also speak at the series of meet- 
ings. Superintendent E. H. Note- 
boom of Walworth County is boost- 
ing and directing the plan. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 
DILLON. This city has evolved 


one of the best normal training 
school situations in the country. The 
State—Normal College—pays the city 
superintendent as director of train- 
ing, a primary supervisor, an inter- 
mediate supervisor, and provides 
supervisors of music, drawing, 
manual training, penmanship, do- 
mestic science, and physical culture. 


It also adds $400 to the salaries of 
each of fifteen critic teachers, making 
a total annual expense of $15,000 for 
the state. 

The school district bears all other 
expenses, — salaries, textbooks, sup- 
plies, fuel, light, power, water, and 
ees an annual expense of $24,- 
00, 

The expense per pupil to the state 
is $26, and to the district, $41. 

The normal students get thirty 
weeks’ training in these schools. 

The annual expense to the state 
student-teacher’s training is 

The professional control is wholly 
with the Normal College. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


BOULDER. Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand, president of the University of 
Colorado, the Rockefeller anti- 
tuberculosis commission chief, has 
arrived to co-operate with Homer 
Folks, the tuberculosis expert of 
the Red Crass. 


GOLDEN. Dr. V. C. Alderson re- 
turns to the presidency of the School 
of Mines from which he retired three 
years ago. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN BENITO. This county has 
had one of the best physical exam- 
inations of country school children 
in the United States, conducted un- 
der the direction of Miss Beatrice 
Woodward of the State Board of 
Health. It is printed by the 
County Board of Education through 
County Superintendent W. J. Cag- 
ney. 


THE WHEAT SHORTAGE. 

Mr. Hoover announces that the 
North American wheat crop of 1917 
will tall 400,000,000 bushels short of 
supplying the shortage of our Eu- 
ropean allies and neutrals. To 
meet the normal requirements of 
Great Britain, France and 
577,000,000 bushels of wheat and 674,- 
000,000 bushels of other cereals are 
necessary. The South American 
crop has practically failed; the Kus- 
sian, Bulgarian and Roumanian sup- 
plies are cut off by the Teutons; 
and the Australian and Indian crops 
are too far away and too subject to 
U-boat perils to be depended on. 
The United States and Canada are 
the only available sources of supply. 
The United States can furnish 838,- 
000,000 bushels, and Canada 120,000,- 
000 bushels, but this leaves a short- 
age of 369,000,000 bushels. These 
hgures lend force to Mr. Hoover’s 
urgent appeal that Americans use 
one pound less of wheat flour each 
per week-—which would effect a re- 
duction of twenty per cent. in the 
present consumption—the difference 
being made good by the substitution 
of other cereals, of which there are 
plenty. 


THE GENERAL HARVESTS. 

According to the Government 
Avgust crop estimates, the wheat 
yield this year will be smaller by 
372,000,000 bushels than in 1916 and 
153,000,000 bushels smaller than in 
1915. But corn and potatoes, partly 
because of increased acreage, prom- 
ise to break all records. Oats 
promise the second largest crop. 
Altogether, the harvest now fore- 
shadowed for the five leading grains 
would foot up 5,559,000,000 bushels, 
which would be 618,000,000 bushels 
ahead of last August’s indication, 
and 864,000,000 bushels ahead of laat 
year’s actual yield. But, last year, 
the actual yield of the five crops ran 
238,000,000 bushels under the August 
forecast. The final returns are us- 
ually, but not always, below the 
August estimates. As to wheat, 
there was a drop of sixteen points 
in condition during July, owing to 
drought and high temperatures. 
Altogether, the estimates enforce 
the necessity of prudence, if serious 
trouble is to be avoided later. 


THE LATEST STRIKE MENACE. 

The latest strike menace—and one 
of the most serious—is that of the 
shipyard workers of the Marine 
Trades Council, who have voted to 
withdraw from all the shops in the 
port of New York and vicinity en- 
gaged in marine work, including the 
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world’s best books for children. 
under ten. 


ARLO, a reader for upper third and regular fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 
Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by Charles Copeland. BROOKLINE, MAss. : 


THE RIVERDALE PREsSs. 


ARLO 


AMONG THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 


lara W, Herbert, Director of Public Library work with | 
children at Washington. D: C., recently compiled a list of the 


One of the ten was ARLO. 


Ten of these were for children 
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Brooklyn Navy Yard, and this “ir- 
respective whether the conditions 
required have been granted.” This 
last clause seems to mean that the 
workers intend to strike even if 
their demands are fully met. The 
meeting at which this action was 
taken was tumultuous and the vote 
was unanimous, the men even re- 
fusing to hear any discussion. One 
of the leaders who had been accused 
of being in the pay of Germany had 
nothing to say in reply but “Pay the 
men the money they are entitled to 
and we won't need any Kaiser’s 
money.” The business agent of the 
International Machinists’ Associa- 
tion threatened to call out at least 
250,000 men in shipbuilding 
trades throughout the country. 


THE RIOT AT HOUSTON. 


The mutiny and rioting of negro 
soldiers at Houston, Texas, presents 
the other side of the racial animosi- 
ties which were 


manifested so 
shamelessly at East St. Louis and 
at Chester, Pennsylvania. In the 


earlier outbreaks, 


we had white 


mobs running amuck, and shooting 


negoes, men and women alike, with- 
out provocation. 
or more negro soldiers, irritated ori- 
ginally by some real or fancied in- 
justice of local white policemen, or- 
ganized swiftly into a mob and went 
through the streets shooting every 
white man whom they met. It was 
a tragic and inexcusable outbreak, 
yet not without provocation, for it 
might well be that negroes with 
arms in their hands, fired with re- 
sentment for all that their race has 
suffered at the hands of white men, 
might think that their turn had 
come to retaliate. It is a melan- 
choly and tragic incident, especially 
to be regretted because these were 
men who had volunteered for mili- 
tary service, presumably from 
motives as patriotic as those which 
prompted the enlistment of white 
soldiers 


Be Canny 


Get that canning impulse. 

Make your hoe work this summer; 
keep your can opener busy next win- 
ter. 

Regrets are the only things ever 
canned in the jars you forgot to or- 
der. 

Can nothing that can be kept with- 
out canning. Dry such vegetables 
as corn, string beans, navy beans, 
mature Lima beans, okra, etc. 

You can brag about your garden 
all winter if vou have your canned 
evidence on the dinner table. 

Concentrate products, especially 
soup mixtures, that each con- 
tainer will hold as much canned food 
and as little water as possible. 

Canned fruits and vegetables help 
fight the blues. 

Let empty cans and jars wait for 
fruit. Don’t try to make fruit wait 
long for containers. 

Home preparedness—cans loaded 

“What shall 


with food. 

The awful question: 
T have for dinner?” is easily answered 
if your shelves are full of home- 
canned products. 

If you have more preserving Jars 
than you can fill, lend them to a 
neighbor who will make them work 
for the nation. 

You put lid waste 
time you seal a preserving jar. 


so 


every 


At Houston, 100 


i | increasingly wonder at the precision and certainty with which I always receive returns from 
positions for which you recommend me, favorable returns invariably,’ writes a candidate: 
whom we recommended recently for a high school English position in southern New York. 


«With some agencies, one applies INCREASINGL place, and then never hears a word 


laboriously for some 


: or from it. ... Nowadays I do not 
have so many experiences 0 that sort, but I never have with your agency, 
and candidates appreciate such facts.” Man of our candidates similar 
testimony and others who do not express it we find after time 


has elapsed have been led by our helpful methods of agency work to WONDER. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
-313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1885 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Western Office : SPoKANE, WASHINGTON. 


OUK BOOKLET 


“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address 


70 Fifth Avenre 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public end private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.O. PRATT, Mer. 


introduces to Colle 

Schools and Families 
Assistants, Tutors and 
recommends good Schools. 


ERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


IGN superior Professors, Principals, 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachers and bas filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


ith good led 
PECIALISTS "preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges in Penne 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and i ae ositions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


|SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior ag or 
Fitth Ave, NEWYORK revister only reliable 


hi ffi “Wabash Ave. candidates. Services 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 


teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ° Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance Tele} Fone. ge 
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CITIZENSHIP FIRST! 


War is making us realize, as never 
before, the value of true patriotism, 
| and the greatest task which now 

lies before “our schools is the 
making of good American citizens. 


sh HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES” 
By A. C. McLAUGHLIN and C. H. VAN TYNE 


has, as its main purpose, the 

awakening of that strong and en- 

| lightened patriotism which comes 
from a thorough knowledge of the 
great principles and important 
events in this development of our 
country. 

A few of the unique and excellent 

features of this book are: 

_ THE EUROPEAN BACKGROUND 

| THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 

THE INTERESTING CARTOONS and 

REPRODUCTIONS OF ORIGINAL SOURCES 


| If Anybody Wants to Know 
What Is Vital and Moving 
in Modern Education 


PATRI’S 
A SCHOOLMASTER OF 
THE GREAT CITY 


John Dewey says: ‘Angelo Patri has 
produced in his ‘Schoolmaster of the Great 
City’ an almost unheard of thing, a book 
on education which is not only sound in 
principle but charming in style. If any- 
body wants to know what is vital and 
moving in modern education, and wants the 
knowledge communicated in a form free 
from pedagogical phraseology, in human 
terms, let him read Mr. Patri’s book. No 
parent or citizen can read the book without 
illumination and increased vision. The 
teacher wh6.can read it without a gain in 
enthusiasnfoughtn’t to be teaching.” 


Is there any superintendent or teacher who can 
afford to be without this book ? 


. For individual study and as a basal book for 
— For detailed information write to reading circles it has no superior. 
1 PATRI—A SCHOOLMASTER OF THE GREAT CITY—$1.25 
7 D. APPLETON & COMPANY | 
ii 35 West 324 Street, New York THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | 
ds — = New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


UP-TO-DATE 


Typewriter Instruction 


means more than learning the keyboard. It means more 


than mere key tapping. 


It means instruction in every- 


thing that the typist should know in the practical opera- 
tion of the writing machine. Above all, it means 


thorough instruction in the latest time and labor saving 

7 features of the typewriter. 

This is the reason that cil, up-to-date type- 
: writer instruction can only be given on one machine—the 


Remington 


The self starting feature of the Remington Typewriter is the 
latest typewriter development—the first typewriter improvement which 
renders possible a perfect system of touch typewriting. 

Send to us for our illustrated folder which tells you why and how. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


374 Broadway New York | 
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